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ANNUAL BREPORT 
OF THE 


Superintendent of Common Schools, 
TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


SgEcRETARY’sS OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOULS, > 
ALBANY, January 1, 1950. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in obedi- 
ence to the requisitions of law, respectfully submits the 
following annual report :— 

From the abstracts farnished by the several County 
Clerks, of the repgrts of the respective Town Superin- 
tendents of Common Schools, it appears that there were 
on the first day of July last, in the 878 towns and 81 
wards of cities in the State, 11,191 school districts, of 
which 8,411 are composed of territory wholly situated 
in the town where the school-house stands, and the re- 
mainder are joint districts formed from two or more 
adjoining towns. Reports have been received from the 
trustees of 10,928 districts; leaving 263 only from which 
no sufficient returns have been made. 

In the several reporting, district schools have been 
maintained by duly qualified teachers, for an average 
period of eight months during the year embraced in the 
returns. 

The whole number of children between the ages of 
five and sixteen residing in the respective districts from 
which returns were received, was 739,655, and the whole 
number of children taught in the several district schools 
during the year, was 778,309, being an increase of 2,587 
over the number taught during the preceding year. Of 
the number thus taught, 6,687 had been in attendance 
on the schools during the entire year; 21,793 for ten 
months and upwards; 70,378 for eight months and up- 
wards; 165,968 for six months and upwards; 315,430 
for four months and upwards; 508,671 for two months 
and upwards; and only 269,638 had attended for a less 
period than two months. 

In the several towns and cities from which reports 
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have been received, there were 1893 private and unin- 
corporated schools, in which 72,785 pupils were under 
instruction during the whole ora portion of the year 
reported; and 35 schools for the instruction of colored 
children, comprising 4006 pupils, the expenses of whicl: 
were defrayed by the appropriation of $2,866.97 from 
the public money applicable to the payment of teachers” 
wages, and $2,149.69 raised by rate bill on those sen- 
ding to the schools. 
Expenditures of the year Reported. 

During the year embraced in the annual report of the 
trustees, the sum of $1,153,916.27 was paid for teachers’ 
wages; of which $653,704.53 was received from the 
State Treasury and from the avails of town and county 
taxation and local funds $489,696.63, contributed on 
rate bills by those who sent to school; and $10,515.11 
raised by taxation on the inhabitants of the district to 
meet the amount due on the rate bills of such indigent 
persons as were exempted by the trustees from the 
payment of their share of such bills. The number of 
children so exempted in the several reporting districts, 
is stated at 16,900. 

The aggregate amount of money expended during 
the same year in the purchase of books for the district 
library and school apparatus authorized by law, was 
$93,104.82. 

The following sums were raised by the inhabitants of 
the several districts during the same year, by a tax on 
the real and personal estate of the districts, for the re- 
spective purposes enumerated, viz :—_ 








For purchasing sites, ........-c--+e-e0- $25,002 25 
For building school-houses, ...... covece 196,770, 54 
For renting houses or rooms for the school, 6,227 73 
For.repairs and insurance, ....--..----- 63,387 87 
For fuel, ...--.. bitehenenwenme ini ctenat 55,618 95 
For school books, furniture and apparatus, 14,040 18 
For deficiencies in rate bills,..-.......-. 15,547 38 
For other district purposes authorized by 
MO caceam ae siete iene Jiechi wate ‘ 77,203 56 
Amounting in the aggregate to, .-... $453,793 47 
This sum, when added to the amount 
raised by rate bill on the inhabitants 
Sehdiigz to school, «2.200 escacecceses 439,696 63 
And the amount raised by tax to pay the 
rate bills of those exempted by the 
AIT cee ut ons aeswascesseaceeies 10,515 IL 





Exhibits an aggregate of ..scccseces $954,010 2L 
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contributed by the inhabitants of the several school 
districts during the year reported, for the support of the 
schools; and entire amount expended for that ob- 
ject, during the year, including the sum apportioned 
from the Common School Fund, the sums raised by the 
boards of supervisors of the respective counties, and the 
local funds belonging to the several towns applicable to 
school purposes, was .......---------- $1,607,714 74 
Add to this amount paid for additions to 
the several district libraries, ......... 93,104 82 
And the entire aggregate will amount to $1,700,819 356 
The several amounts raised in the respective school 
districts throughout the State, by direct taxation forthe 
various purposes authorized by law, have been ascer- 
tained during the preceding year for the first time, from 
the reports of trustees of the several districts. The in- 
formation has been deemed valuable, as well for the 
purposes of showing the practical resources and enter- 
prise of the several districts, as of refuting the allegation 
occasionally put forth, that the small additional amount 
of taxation required by the act establishing free schools, 
would be felt as burthensome and oppressive. The 
entire amount raised throughout the State on rate bills 
for the payment of teachers’ wages during the year last 
reported, after applying the public a was $466,- 
674.85, or $12,876.38 only more than the aggregate 
amount voluntarily raised in.the several districts for 
ordinary district purposes. Is it, then, to be supposed 
that the mere substitution of direct taxation for rate 
bills, will, under such circumstances, and with the pre- 
valence of such a spirit, create any serious dissatisfaction, 
ot be regarded as, in any sense, an unwelcome burden ” 
The Superintendent cannot, for a moment, permit him- 
se}f to entertain this idea. 
he whole amount of public money received from 
all sources during the past year by the several town 
superintendents, and other officers charged with the 
receipts. and disbursements of school moneys, was 


. $846,710.45, of which $625,456.69 has been apportioned 


among the severaldistrictsfor teachers’ wages, $88,075.32 
for li purposes, and the balance for contingent 
expenses in the several cities and large towns, where 
special provision for its expenditure is made. 

Table A, annexed, contains an abstract of the reports 
of the several town superintendents for the year ending 
on the first day of July last, as forwarded to this Depart- 
ment by the several county clerks, and subsequently 
revised and corrected by the Department. 

Table B contains a statement, furnished by the Comp- 
troller, showing the increase and diminution of the 
capital ef the Common School Fund, during the year 
ending on the 30th of September last. The Superin- 
tendent has no additional suggestions to make, at this 
time, in reference to the improvement or management 
of this fund. 

Table C exhibits the eapital and revenue of the School 
Fund from its foundation in 1805, to the present year, 
the amount annually apportioned by the State during 
that period, the whole amount of public money re- 
ceived and expended by the several school districts, and 
the amount paid, from year to year, on rate bills. 

Appendix D and E contains the annual reports of the 
Board of Education and of the County Superintendent 
of the city and county of New-York. 


Apportionment of the Scho: 1 Fund. 


The annual revenue from the capital of the Common 
School Fund, $280,000, together with an equal sum 
raised by the boards of supervisors upon the several 
towns, and an additional equal sum levied upon the 
respective counties, under the act establishing free 
schools, is apportioned among the several towns and 
wards of the State, in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion of each, as ascertained by the last preeeding cen- 
sus. The town and ward officers, apportion the amount 
thus received, among the several school districts of their 
respective towns and wards, according to the whole 
number of children between the ages of five and siz- 


teen residing therein. It is respectfully suggested to 
the Legislature whether the ratio of apportionment and 
of distribution of the school money might not advanta- 
geously be so changed as to have reference to the atten- 
dance of pupils upon the district schools for a certain 
specified period—for instance four months—daring the 
preceding year, instead of being based upon either 

opulation or the number of children actually residing 
in the district. By the adoption of this mode of distri- 
bation, strong inducements would be presented to the 
taxable inhabitants of the several districts, to place: 
their children in the Common Schools, and to keep 
them there, for a sufficient length of time to secure an 
additional share of the public money. 

It would also be very desirable, if practicable, to 
adopt some mode of distribution of the public money, by 
which the weaker and poorer districts, in those sections 
where the population is sparse and their means of su 
porting a school limited, should be enabled to partici- 
pate to a greater extent than they now do, in the common 
fund. In the cities and many of the larger towns and 
villages, a portion of this fund might well be spared for 
this purpose, without detriment to the efficiency of the 
schools, and without imposing any perceptible burthen | 
upon the inhabitants. The benefits and advantages of | 
our system of free common school instruction might) 
thus be far more equalized throughout the State, than 
they now are. The aid which the Common School 
Fund is capable of affording to the efforts of the inhabi- | 
tants of the several school districts, should be propos | 
tioned to the needs of those whom it is designed to} 
benefit ; whereas, under the existing mode of apportion-! 
ment, those large and comparatively wealthy districts, ' 


which least need the aid of the State, receive it most | 
liberally ; and those to whom it is absolutely indiepen- | 


sable, participate so sparingly in its distribution as to \ 
render their efforts for the maintenance of suitable schoola | 
almost utterly hopeless. The subject is earnestly com , 
mended to the deliberate consideration of the Legishy! 
ture. | 

District Libraries. 

The whole number of volumes in the several district! 
libraries of the State, on the first day of January, 1849, ' 
was 1,409,154; being an average of about 125 volumes} 
to each district. Many of the larger and wealthier dis-| 
tricts, however, greatly exceed this average; and the} 
disproportion is the greater where it should least exist. | 
In the cities and large villages, where access may most} 
readily be had to extensive and well-selected public — 
private libraries, the share of the library fund appor- 
tioned to the respective districts is in the ratio of the} 
population, and far beyond their real wants or necessi-| 
ties; while in the poorer and more remote districts,| 
where books are most needed and most difficult of ac-j 
cess, the pittance annually doled ont from the library; 
fund is too meagre to enable the trustees to do more 
than purchase afew cheap and comparatively worthless} 
volumes. 

It is lamentably true that the libraries of the several 
districts are not appreciated as they should be by the 
inhabitants generally ; and a strong disposition has been 
manifested within the past two or three years, in vari- 
ous sections of the State, to abandon the system alto- 
gether, and to divert the library fund to the payment of 
teachers’ wages. Numerous applications have been 
made to this Department, under the act of 1847, authori- 
zing such a diversion of this fund with the assent of the 
Superintendent, fur permission to appropriate the whole | 
or portions of the Stony money, either permanently ; 
or temporarily, to the compensation of teachers; and } 
in many instances these applications have been urged) 
with a pertinacity and earnestness indicative of the, 
strongest feeling. Deeply impressed with an unaltera-| 
ble conviction of the importance of this feature of our | 
Common School system, aud of the beneficent influen- | 
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noble an enterprise, by giving my assent to the diversion 
of any portion of the fund set apart for this object. If 
the precedent of such a diversion were once established, 
under whatever limitations or restrictions, and however 
warranted by the peculiar circumstances of particular 
cases, the inevitable result would be a more or less 
ry y absorption of the entire fund, and a virtual ex- 
tinction of the whole library system. At the hazard, 
therefore, of encountering much misrepresentation, and 
no small share of personal obloquy, 1 have deemed it 
my duty to deny every application, however strongly 
fortified, for my consent to the conversion of any portion 
of the fund to other than its legitimate purposes. If, in 
this respect, I have transcended the views of the Legis- 
lature, the remedy is obvious. So long, however, as 
either the Legislature or the people shall deem it expe- 
dient to vest a discretionary power in the premises in 
my hands, [ shall continue to be governed by the same 
principles in this respect as heretofore avowed and main- 
tained. The fund originally set apart for the specific 
object of diffusing information throughout every section 
of the State by means of suitable books, should, in my 
judgment, be inviolably appropriated to the purpose for 
which it was bestowed. The State hasamply provided 
for the compensation of teachers, and for the various 
other objects of expenditures required for the support 
and maintenance of the Common Schools; and past 
experience has abundantly shown that the inhabitants 
of the several school districts are ready and willing to 
second these exertions from their own resources. A 
well-selected district library should be regarded as an 
indispensable appendage to every Common School. Its 
benefits are like incalculable and inexhaustible; and in 
those secluded districts remote from large towns and 
villages, where books are rare and difficult of access, 
na instrumentality of education within the range of pos- 
sible attainment can supply its place. Even in our cities 
and larger villages, there are hundreds of families whose 
children, if shut out from this beneficent source of gra- 
taitous knowledge and information, would rarely, if at 
all, find access to any other. Every consideration, 
therefore, of public policy and private eamneheanis dic- 
tates that the sound and enlightened views of the foun- 
ders of this fund should be faithfally and conscientiously 
carried out. 

It is believed, however, that a more judicious and 
profitable investment of this fand may be made by the 
several disizicts of the State, than has hitherto been 
done. *. « very large proportion of the districts, the 
amount © library movey annually placed at the disposal 
of the trustees, is small—varying from five to ten, fifteen 
or twenty dollars. Its expenditure is required to be 
made on or before the first day of October in each year; 
and it is frequently difficult, if not entirely impracticable, 
for the trustee to procure even such works for their 
library asthe .mited means at their disposal enables 
them to purchase. They are often induced by traveling 
agents of the numerous bodksellers in our large cities, 
to invest the whole or large portions of the fund in 
worthless publications ; und at best, they are compelled 
to purchase works of an inferior value, at great disad- 
vantages aste price. Duplicates of the same works are 
generally to be found in the several districts, and the 
result is that upwards of a million of dollars has been 
invested in the purchase of a million and a half of books. 
which, however valuable for the purposes for which 
they are immediately designed, add comparatively little 
of permanent intrinsic value to the property of the 
districts, in a pecuniary poiut of view. 

Would it not be better for the inhabitants and officers 
of several adjoining districts permanently to unite their 
library funds, and place them at the disposal of some 
competent and judicious person, to be invested in the 
purchase of a large and valuable collection of books, 
carefully selected, and annually augmentcd, and kept 
at some central and commodious place, to which access 
might easily be had at such times as best suited the 
convenience and accommodation of the inhabitants inte- 
rested? In many instances such an arrangement might 





advantageously include the several districts of an entire 
town; and under the existing provisions of the law, the 
inhabitants have power, with the assent of the Town 
Superintendent, so to unite their library moneys. It is 
obvious that under such an arrangement an exceedingly 
valuable library, comprehending works of intrinsic use- 
fulness not now within the means of the separate districts 
to obtain, would, in a few years, be built up—leaving 
in the possession of the districts respectively their a 
sent libraries, adequate, in general, to the wants of all 
those inhabitants who might not feel disposed to consult 
the larger collection. 

In connection with the subject of district libraiies, the 
Superintendent deems it his duty particularly to direct 
the attention of the trustees and inhabitants of the seve- 
ral school districts to a work of undoubted ren. and 
pre-eminently of a national character, which shou d find 
a place in every library, viz: Webster’s unabridged 
quarto Dictionary, published by Messrs. G. & C. Mer- 
riam, of Springfield, Massachusetts. As a standard of 
orthography and orthepy, its claims to general adoption 
have been recognized by the most eminent scholars and 
statesmen of our land; and as a purely American work, 
prepared at great expense, and emanating from a source 
entitled to the highest credit and respect, it commends 
itself strongly to the adoption of our school districts 
generally. 


Local Supervision of the Schools. 


The Superintendent would renewedly urge upon the 
Legislature the restoration, in some form, of the office 
of County Superintendent. In addition to the reasons 
heretofore submitted in previous reports from this De- 
partment, the experience of the lasttwoyears warrants the 
assertion that an efficient administration of the Common 
School system cannot be secured without the assistance 
of this class of officers. It has been found utterly im 
practicable to keep up the correspondence with nearly 
nine hundred Town officers, which the exigencies of 
the Department constantly requires, and which is abso- 
lutely essential to its practical workings A very large 
proportion of the statistical information which is almost 
indispensable to a full knowledge and an accurate sur- 
vey of the educational condition of the State, has been 
omitted in the tables herewith submitted, for no other 
reason than because it has been found impossible to ob- 
tain from these officers that accurate and reliable infor- 
mation which, alone, could be of any value. Within 
the legitimate sphere of their operations, Town Supe- 
rintendents have. in general, faithfully and satisfactorily 
discharged the duties incumbent upon them. But they 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be expected to 
supply the place or fulfil the functions of a county officer. 
The County Clerk bas no other duty imposed upon 
him, under the present law, than that of transcribing and 
certifying the official reports of the Town Superinten- 
dent made to him, and embodying their results in one 
general table. Between the Town aud State Snperin- 
tendents, there is urgent need of a class of local supervi- 
sory officers, through whom the latter may constantly 
communicate with the former and with the inhabitants 
and officers of the several districts, and by whose agency 
an uniform and harmonious co-operation may be secured 
thronghout the entire extent of the State. It is unde- 
niable that during the five years in which the system of 
County supervision was in force, notwithstanding the 
many unfavorable influences under which it labored, 
and the numerous prejudices against which it was forced 
to contend, the et at of the State were advanced and 
improved to an extent far surpassing the experience of 
any previous period. An impulse was given to the 
efforts of the friends of education, by the active and 
enlightened labors of these officers, which will long 
continue to be felt, and the abundant fruits of which 
are visible in every direction around us. The mode of 
selection and of compensation of the County Superin- 
tendents was doubtless unwise. In some instances, 
injudicious selections may have been made; and various 
causes may have existed which rendered the office itself 
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obnoxious to a portion of our fellow citizens. But the 
paramount importance, and indeed absolute necessity 
of « local supervision of our schools independent of that 
of ‘the Town Superintendent, and comprehending a 
wider and higher sphere, is so manifest to the De 
ment, and so clearly demanded by the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the State, that the Saperintendent deems 
it his duty earnestly to the eaktect upon the favor- 
able consideration of the Legislature. fe would re- 
—— t the expediency of electing, once in 
t years, by the popular vote at the annual election, 
aSaperintendent tor each Assembly district of the State, 
whose duty it should be periodically to visit and exam- 
ine the several schools in his district, to inspect and 
license teachers, to hear and in the first instance 
upon all appeals originating within his district, subject 
to the final revision of the State Snperintendent, to 
receive, condense and transmit to the Department, the 
reports of the several Town Superintendents of his 
district, and generally to discharge such duties as may, 
from time to time, be required of him by the Legisla- 
ture and the Department. His compensation should be 
fixed by law, and paid from the unappropriated reve- 
nues of the Common School fund. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 

There is reason to believe that a diminished interest 
has been manifested during the past year in reference 
to these valuable agencies for the improvement and in- 
struction of teachers of our Common Schools. The 
appropriation made by the State for the purpose of de- 
fraying the individual expenses of the Institetes, and 
for encouraging their organization at stated intervals, is 
believed to be quite inadequate to the accomplishment 
of these desirable objects. Liberal inducements should, 
in the opinion of the Superintendent, be atforded to the 
maintenance and support of these institutions. As efli- 
cient practical auxiliaries to the State Normal School, 
they exert a powerful influence in the suitable prepara- 
tion of teachers for the discharge of the high and re- 
sponsible duties incumbent upon them: and the slender 
compensation which public opinion yet awards even to 
teachers of the highest grade of qual fication, is too 
meagre to justify them in incurring the expense incident 
to the organization and support of these Institutes, from 
their own resources. A sound and enlightened policy 
on the part of the State demands that every needfnl en- 
couragement should be bestowed upon these voluntary 
efforts of teachers of our Common Schools, to improve 
and extend their qualifications. The term of instruction 
in these institutions might profitably be extended to 
one month, each spring and fall; and the amount appor- 
tioned from the funds of the State be so far augmented 
as to enable the advisory committees to secure the ser- 
vices, during these periods, of the most competent and 
experienced instractors. Graduates of the State Normal 
School résiding or located in the several counties where 
Institutes are held, might also be required to attend 
upon their sessions without charge, where they could 
do so without infringement upon other and paramount 
claims upon their time. Such a requisition could nut 
be deemed unreasonable, upon those who have enjoyed 
the ample facilities afforded by the State, in the Normal 
School ; and would, it is believed, be cheerfully respon 
ded to by them. 

The institutes, when once organized, should have 
power to adj from time to time, and thus keep up 
their existence, without the necessity of any exterior 
action. 

Normal Scheol. 

This Institution is steadily progressing in usefulness 
and popular favor. During the past year a large and 
commodious edifice has been erected for its use, from 
the funds appropriated for that purpose by the Legisla- 
ture, at its last session; and between four and five 
hundred pupils from every section of the State, annually 
avail themselves of the valuable course of instruction 
there communicated. At the expiration of their re- 
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the work of instruction, go into the several school dis- 
tricts where their services may be required, and with 
but few exceptions, diligently devote themeelves to the 
business of teaching as a F saqery veg profession. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of the services thus ren- 
dered by this Institution, in elevating the standard of 
ualification of teachers of our Common Sch. ols, in 
iffasing over the entire surface of the State, a higher 
ry ae of the work of education, and in enlisting 
a deeper feeling in behalf of our elementary institutions 
of learning. The permanent footing on which it isnow 
. is a matter of sincere congratulation to every 
riend of education. 
School Arehitecture. 

The Superintendent is gratified in being able to state 
that through the liberality of one of our philanthropic 
citizens, James S. Wadsworth, Esq., a copy of the val- 
uable work on School Architecture referred to in the 
last annual report from this Department, by the Hon. 
Henry Barnard, late Commissioner of Public Schools 
of Rhode Island, and now State Superintendent of Con- 
necticut, has been forwarded to the town clerk of each 
town in the State, for the use of the various school 
officers of the town, who may have occasion to consult 
the same. The subject of School Architecture is rapidly 
assuming that high appreciation which it deserves; and 
the varied experience and undoubted abilities of Mr. 
Barnard entitle his suggestions and recommendations to 
the utmost regard. If a copy of this excellent work 
could be placed in each of our school district libraries, 
there is po reason to doubt the expense would be a 
a thousand fold compensated by the increased conve- 
nience, elegance and beauty of our numerous schoo. 
houses. 

Nearly two hundred thousand dollars is, as will jbe 
seen by reference to a former part of this reporf— 
annually raised by direct taxation throughout the Stas 
for the single purpose of building school houses. Its 
obvious, therefore, that the best interests of the be- 
veral districts, in a strictly economical point of view, 
would be essentially promoted by such an expenditure 
of this fund, as would be most in accordance with the 
judgment and experience of those who have familiar- 
oad themselves with this department of Architecture. 
In this respect, such a work as the one referred to, 
would prove invaluable to the several districts. 

School Journal. 

The renewal of the annual appropriation for a monthly 
periodical exclusively devoted to the subject of Educa- 
tion, and which shall serve as a medium of communi- 
cation between this department, and the officers and 
inhabitants of the several schoo! districts, is respectfully 
recommended. 

The Scheol Law. 

By the eighth section of the “Act for the establish- 
ment of Free Schools throughout the State,” all laws 
and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of 
that act, other than those relating to free schools in 
cities, are repealed: and by chapter 388 and chapter 
382 of the Laws of 1849, caveat essential alterations 
were made in the school laws as codified by the act of 
1847, amending and consolidating the several provisions 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to Common Schools. 
The existing statutes, afford, therefore, a very imperfect 
guide to the inhabitants of school districts, and the 
several officers charged with the local administration of 
the system, and it is very desirable that those portions 
of the acts referred to, which are still in force and un- 
repealed, should be re-enacted and consolidated in one 
general statute, together with such amendments as the 
Legislature at its present session may see fit to adopt; 
and that the Superintendent of Common Scho.ls should 
be authorized to prepare a copy of the same, together 
with such instructions and forms, for the guidance and 
information of the officers and inhabitants of the seve- 
ral districts. as he may deem expedient and necessary, 
and cause the same to be distributed throughout the 
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Free Schools. 
The adoption by the people of the “Act for the es- 
tablishment of Free Schools throughout the State,” and 
the consequent incorporation of its provisions into the 
statutes of the State as a portion of our Common School 
system, constitutes a new and interesting era in the his 
tory and progress of that system. Every child between 
the ages of five and twenty-one, residing in the State, 
is entitled to free and gratuitous education in the Com- 
mon Schools now established, or which may hereafter 
be established in pursuance of law, and the expense of 
such education beyond the annual appropriations from 
the revenue of the Common School Fund, and the 
amount required by law to be raised by the respective 
boards of Supervisors upon thc taxable property of the 
several towns and counties of the State, is to be provi- 
ded by taxation upon the real and personal estate of the 
inhabitants of the respective school districts. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist in reference to the 
particular mode of levying the tax thus authorized for 
the universal and free education of the youth of the 
Stute, the great principle that elementary instruction in 
our public schools, shall from henceforth, be free to all, 
without discrimination or restriction, has been defini- 
tively settled, and may be regarded as beyond the reach 
of controversy. The current of public opimion has long 
been tending towards this point, and in various sections 
of the State, including most of the cities and several of 
the large villages, ample provisions have, at different 
periods, been made for the free and gratuitous education 
of the young. Wherever the system has been pnt in 
operation, its results have signally vindicated the en- 
lightened policy by which it was dictated and gladdened 
the hearts and excited the highest hopes of the philan- 
thropist, the statesman and the Christian. It remains 


| only that the efficient co-operation of the inhabitants 


officers of the several schoo! districts be secured in 
tical effect the provisions of the new 
system, to diffuse throughout every section of the State. 
the inestimable blessings of a sound mental and moral 
education. 


The late period in the year, at which the new law 
went into operation, has precluded the possibility of any 
action on the part of the of supervisors of a large 
proportion of the counties, in reference to the raising 
of the additional amount of public money required b 
its provisions for the soppors of the schowls during the 
ensuing year, and thereby an increased burden of taxa- 
tion m at first view, seem to be east upon the inhabi- 
tants o aoe eovarel districts. In enon of Le oneness 
however, the necessary appropriation bas n alread 

made; and inasmuch as a. caien, the pcr 
amount, whether levied by the action of the board of 
supervisors and collected by the town collector, or 
raised b ‘oy district vee and 7 by = trustees, will 
be e apportioned upon the taxable property of 
wale, 4 — liable, A. y may enitinen en vanth be 
aid in one form as the other, no permenent or serious 
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nconvenience can possibly ensue. The transition from 
he former system to the new, will of course, be atten- 
ed in its first stages with considerable difficulty and 
embarrassment; and it is to be apprehended, that in 
ery many of the districts, the means of supporting the 
cheol for a nee period than four emia will be 
ithheld, either from the disinclination of a majority of 
he legal voters to impose an amount of taxation on 
emselves, beyond that which the law absolately re- 
uires, without regard to the interests and welfare of 
he schools, or from mistakeu views of the legal effect 
f their refusal to vote the requisite supplies for a longer 
period. In many sections of the State, the opinion is 
Nery prevalent that the omission of the Board of Super- 
visors to raise the additional amount of public money 
required by the new law, discharges the inhabitants of 
the respective districts from all obligations to proceed 
nnder that law: in others it is supposed that in the ab- 
Bence of any vote of the district authorizing a tax for 
the support of the schools, Trustees will be at liberty 
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to raise the requisite amount on their own authority, for 
the maintenance of the school for four months, and 
thereafter to resort to the system of rate bills. The ne- 
cessity, also of providing by district taxation for the 
payment of the wages of teachers, falling due subse- 
quently to the period when the new law went into 
operation, although for services in great part rendered 
previously, adds to the embarrassments, and increases 
the burdens of many of the districts. These, with 
various other difficulties, incident to the organization of 
a new and hitherto untried system, can scarcely fail of 
exerting an unfavorable influence upon its operation 
during the first year of its administration. The belief 
is, however, confidently entertained that as soon as 
these preliminary and unavoidable embarrassments are 
surmounted, the requisite amounts of public money 
duly raised in the severa! counties of the State, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the new law, and the 
sound judgment of the inhabitants of the several dis- 
tricts brought to bear apon the policy, the objects and 
the design of the law, no obstacles will be interposed 
to its healthful and invigorating action. . If experience 
shall discover defects in any of its provisions—and per- 
fection is the attribute of no human institution, howev- 
er carefully devised—the legislature will, doubtless, 
promptly and cheerfully apply the necessary remedy. 
It is, however, due to the enlightened policy which 
dictated the law, and to the clear and unequivocal ex- 
pression of the popular will which has sanctioned its 
enactments, that it should have a fair opportunity of 
developing its capabilities, as it has been adopted, be- 
fure any material change in its features shall be attem 

ted; and those of our fellow-citizens who, by their 
votes have given validity to its provisions as they exist, 
owe it to themselves, and to the cause of eduzation, 
cerdially and cheerfully to unite in carrying those pro- 
visions into effect, in the mode best adapted to secure 
the most favorable results. Having by their united 
action at the polls, determined that henceforth the 
benefits and blessings of elementary education shall 
be freely placed at the disposal of every child of suitable 


age residing in the State, they are bound by every con- | 
sideration of public duty and private obligation to ren-. 
der the invaluable boon thus conferred upon the rising ' 


—, fully attainable and efficient. The necessity 


r any subsequent amendment or alteration of the law,. | 
Y | if any sach necessity should exist, can be adequately 


manifested only, by a faithful adherence in the first in- 
stance, to its provisions as they are ;, by which alone a 
fair test can be afforded of its practical] utility. 

If, however, it should be deemed expedient to make 


any alteratiun in the law, at the present session, the 
extension of the term of instruction from four to sight .. 


months, where the inhabitants refuse to vote the neces- 
sary estimates for the sup of schools for that period, 
is pag. atcysr recommended. | 
In view of the important prec le engrafted by the 
new law upon our system of public instruction, it may 
not be inappropriate, in concluding this report, briefly 
to examine the object, aim and ends of.that Common 
School education which has been seeured to, every fu- 
ture citizen ef the State; what is its design and pg a 
and what it may reasonably be expected to accomplish 
in the suitable preparation of those who are to partici- 
pate in its advantages, for the active duties and respon- 
sibilities of life. There is great danger, on the one 
hand, that the friends of popular education may place 
the standard of practicable attainment, in our Com- 
mon Schools, too high, and expect. from them more 
than under the most favorable anapicge, they are cape- 
ble of accomplishing ; and on the other, that through the 
apathy and indifference of portions of the people, and 
a failure on the part of those most interested, to secure 
the highest attainable grade of ability in the employ- 
ment of teachers, these sige f institutions may he 
left to languish and to fall bebind the intellectual and 
moral requirements of the age. It must be kept in 
view that the Common School is, after all, but the por- 


tal to the great temple of education: that the founda- 
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tions only, of knowledge, are here to be laid, and not 
the superstructure itself erected. But it should also be 
remembered that these foundations, if durably and 
comprehensively laid, may be made to support the 
noblest and most imposing fabric of human greatness; 
if defectively and wrongly, that the inevitable result 
will be a distorted, imperfect, or vicious character. 

1. To enable our Common Schools adequately to ac 
complish the objects for which they are designed, it is 
in the first place indispensably requisite that they be 
furnished with teachers of the highest practicable grade 
of qualifications. To this end, pe must itself be 
elevated to the rank of ascience; and the work of ele- 
instruction be committed to the hands of those 


ta ! 
or who have prepared themselves for its B px. per- 
formance by a thorough course of intellectual and moral 


culture. Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes and Ac- 
ademical Departments, for the preparation of teachers, 
should be liberally encouraged and sustained, both by 
the Legislature and the people, as efficieat instrumen- 
talities for supplying this important course of instruction, 
and furnishing the schools of our State with competent 
teachers. To secure the services of these teachers, 
however, and to afford adequate encouragement to their 
increase, their compensation should be liberal, and their 
cmployment, so far as may be practicable, permanent 
eg certain. In most of our school districts the practice 
has long prevailed of changing the teacher with ay 
each successive term. This practice is injurious to all 
concerned. The teacher who is employed for one, or, 
at most, for two terms, of three or four months each, 
however well qualified he may be, and however desi- 
rous of promoting the advancement of the pupils com- 
mitted to his charge, can rarely succeed in communica- 
ting the requisite amount of instruction in the various 
branches taught, in the mode he would desire, before 
the ion of his term; nor can he be presumed to 
take that interest in the present attainments and future 
progress of his pupils which he would feel if he was 
more permanently connected with the school. His suc- 
cessor, in all noone § instead of carrying on the 
course of instruction he has commenced from the point 
where he left it, marks out for himself a new and diffe- 
rent course; and with each new term of the school, 
the course of instruction is essentially changed, and 


much of the ground snag fi gained required to be re- | }, 


tedly gone over upon other and different principles. 

uch valuable time is thereby lost; needless expense 
incurred; and the systematic and regular growth of the 
expanding mind checked and retarded. By the em- 
ployment, ata fair aad liberal compensation, of a thor- 
oughly qalified teacher for a term which shall enable 
him judiciously and pe aa mg y to lay the foun- 
dations of knowledge in the minds of those committed 
to his charge, and systematically to develope their facul- 
ties—passing from one branch of instruction to another, 
as he shall find his pupils prepared for the reception of 
additional attainments—a very large te hie of the 
time now comparatively wasted in desultory and aimless 
acquirements, would be gained to the parent and the 
child—the work of instruction would be far more thor- 
oughly as well as speedily accomplished—and the teach- 
er enabled to devote himself more assiduously and en- 
tirely to his important and responsible task, in the con- 
sciousness not only that his labors were well rewarded 
and properly appreciated, but also that his owa welfare 
and reputation were indissolubly connected with the 
success of his irre nie, # 

2. Asecond indispensable requisite to the efficiency 
and success of our Common Schools, is the regular 
and constant attendance of every child not otherwise sui- 
tably provided with the Sager and means of 
instruction. It should be the aim of the officers and 
inhabitants of each school district in the State, to make 
the Common School, in every respect, equal, if not 
superior, to any other institution for elementary in- 
struction, and thereby to secure, if possible, the at- 
tendance of every child of suitable age, and with it 
the personal interest and exertions of the parents. The 
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means provided by the beneficence of the State and 
authorized and required to be raised by county, town 
and district taxation, are abundantly adequate to the 
accomplishment of this object; and there can be no 
good reason for the failure, in any instance, to place 
the district school upon a footing of equality, at least, 
with the most favored private or corporate institution 
of learning. Moreover, it is most in accordance with 
the evident scope and design of all our republican in- 
stitutions, that each of our future citizens shall par- 
ticipate equally, in all respects, in the facilities afforded 
by the laws for elementary instruction; and it is not 
to be disguised nor denied that the distinction hereto- 
fore existing between public and private schools— 
between the common and the select school, has ope- 
rated injudiciously as well to the development of char- 
acter as to the opportunities afforded to those in atten- 
dance upon them respectively, for future usefulness 
and success. The withdrawal from the Common 
School of those children, whose parents have been in 
a condition to afford them advantages of a higher kind 
than was there to be found, has tended to weaken, to 
a corresponding extent, the power and resources of 
the former, and to render it inadequate to the intellec- 
tual and moral wants of those who were left. Invidi- 
ous distinctions thus made between the children of the 
rich and the poor, have been perpetuated; and the 
fonndations of an aristocracy, not recognised by our in- 
stitutions, and not in accordance with the public senti- 
ment of the country, have been insensibly and probably 
undesignedly laid. This state of things should no 
longer be permittcd to exist. Let each one of our 
Common Schools, now free to all, be made, in all re- 
spects, nurseries of knowledge and virtue; let teachers 
of the highest attainable grade of qualifications, be 
permanently placed in each; let all the influences 
which radiate from these elementary institutions upon 
the community at large, be of the purest and most 
healthful kind; and let all the children of the commu- 
nity, without discrimination or distinction, be there 
taught, side by side, and on a footing of the most per- 
fect equality. Then shall we most completely realize 
the true theory of our free institutions—that “equality 
of privileges before the law” which lies at the foun- 
dation of our government, and which is the only 
equality the fathers and framers of our Constitution 
ad in view. Then will an opportunity be afforded, 
for the free development, under the same favorable 
auspices, of the mental faculties, equally, of the most 
obscure child of poverty and misfortune, and the most 
favored inheritor of wealth and fortune; and then will 
the future aristocracy of our land consist only of that 
aristocracy of intellect and moral worth and power, 
before which all other distinctions “ pale their meffec- 
tual fires,” and which all good men are prepared in- 
stinctively to reverence and respect. 

3. The course of instruction in our Common Schools 
should be systematized, and as far as practicable, ex- 
tended, so as to embrace within its scope all those 
branches of study necessary or desirable for comple- 
ting a thorough English education. In every city and 
village cchanl this should be deemed indispensably 
requisite. In the rural districts it can scarcely be 
expected to be accomplished to the same extent; al- 
though in very many of them, much may be done, 
under proper management, to carry forward the pupils 
from the lower to the higher branches ina much shorter 
period than has hitherto been found practicable. To 
this end, Trustees are recommended, in conjunction 
with the Teacher and other competent persons, to mark 
out a systematic course of instruction, embracing a 
period of at least five or six years, and comprehending 
all the branches of a good English education. A judi- 
cious and well-considered classification of the various 
pupils in attendance, should then be made, accordin 
to their respective attainments and capacities; an 
these pupils, after eons thoroughly completed the 
elementary course, should successively be drafted into 


the more advanced classes, and their places supplied 
by others. 


This course of instruction should be stead- 
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ily and faithfully pursued, however frequent may be 
the change of teachers, and should be varied only 
when found defective or incomplete. Wherever the 
resources of the district are unequal to a full de- 
velopment of the course thus marked out, the village, 
central or high school of the town should afford the 
means and the opportunity to the more advanced pupils 
of completing it. With the exception of the languages, 
and some of the higher branches of mathematics and 
chemical and astronomical science, no sufficient rea- 
son is perceived why these more advanced Common 
Schools may not Sacha within their range of tuition 
all the studies now ordinarily pursued in our Acade- 
mies and other incorporated Seminaries of learning. 
The employment of competent and well qualified i 
male teachers, in the weaker districts, will probably be 
found not only the most economical, but the best and 
soundest policy—the more advanced scholars partici- 
pating in the more extended advantages of the Central 


‘Town School. 


Be this as it may, there can be no doubt of the prac- 
ticability, as well as policy, of a thorough and com- 
“tees course of instruction in such of the elementary 

ranches as may be included within the plan and 
means of each district. Whatever is taught at all, 
should be wei taught. The first principles of knowl- 
edge communicated to the learner should be firmly 
imbedded in the mind, and the foundation of the future 
superstructure be rendered adequate to any subsequent 
demand upon its stability and ennai. Nothing 
should be permitted to be superficially or imperfectly 
passed over. The period of time intervening between 
the age at which the child is entitled to admission in 
the school, and that at which he may be reasonably 
expected to leave it for some higher institution, is 
sufficiently long, if ordinarily improved, to embrace 
within its range a complete and exact mastery of all 
the elementary principles of human knowledge: and 
it is due to each one of the eight hundred thousand 
children for whom the State has so liberally and bene- 
ficially provided the means of education, that the op. 
portunities thus afforded shall be improved to the best 
possible advantage by those to whom is committed the 
adininistration of this sacred trust. 


4. In enumerating these various requisites to the 
success and improvement of the Common Schools of 
the State, it has been assumed that a sound and pure 
christian morality pervades all their teachings. The 
education of the heart must ever accompany and keep 
pace with that of the head. Correct principles, right 
motives and good habits must early be implanted in 
the youthful mind, and “ grow with its growth and 
strengthen with its strength;” and every influence 
which flows from the elementary school must be eleya- 
tingand ennobling. Too much carecannot be taken by 
the inhabitants and officers of school districts, in ex- 
cluding from the teachers desk individuals of doubt- 
ful moral character, or in securing the services ‘of 
those whose daily lessons and deportment shall incul- 
cate and foster the great truths of humanity, integrity, 
conscientiousness and benevolence. To accomplish 
this, it is not necessary that the peculiar or sectarian 
views of any religious denomination should be taught, 
or even adverted to; nor is the Common School the 
proper place, in any point of view, to enforce the dis- 
tinctions between the several religious sects. The 
foundations of character, usefulness and happiness 
may be laid in those enduring and comprehensive 
principles of christian ethics and morality which lie 
without and above the pale of mere theology; and this 
is the province of the Common School, so far as its 
means are adequate and its jurisdiction extends. 

If, therefore, the inhabitants and officers of the se- 
veral school districts will avail themselves conscien- 
tiously and in good faith of the provisons so liberally 
made by the scnlightened and comprehensive policy of 
the State for the support of elementary schools, they 
may reasonably look forward to results far surpassing 
the most sanguine expectations of those statesmen and 


philanthropists who have hitherto so indefatigably ex- 
erted themselves for the promotion of popular educa- 
tion. The coming generation will be prepared to enter 
upon the varied duties incumbent upon them with 
faculties nnclouded by ignorance, and with {principles 
and habits undebased by vice. The complicated ma- 
chinery of civilization will move onward to the accom- 
plishment of its majestic destiny, free from the inces- 
sant friction of selfish and sinister designs—the enor- 
mous expenditures now lavished upon the maintenance 
and support of criminal jurisprudence, prisons, peni- 
tentiaries and poor-houses, will be transferred to ob- 
jects more in accordance with the spirit of the age— 
and we shall present the noble spectacle of an educa- 
ted, enlightened, virtuous community, fulfilling a mis- 
sion in the advancement of our common humanity, 
which has been assigned to no other po. in no 
other age—the practical realization of a free Republic, 
all whose institutions are based upon the intelligence 
and integrity of the people. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


= 





Decisions and Opinions of the Superintendent. 


STATE OF NEW-YOKK, 
Secretary’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools. 


Powers and duties of Trustecs under the New School Law. 


1. The four months school required by the new law, 
was undoubtedly intended by the legislature to be 
maintained subsequently to the 1st of January of each 
year, so as to enable the district at all events, to se- 
cure its share of public money for the succeeding year. 
The rate-bill system, however, having been abolished, 
no provision has been made by the act in question for 
the payment of teachers previously employed, and 
whose terms expire subsequently to the period when 
that act took effect, otherwise than by district taxation, 
after applying the public money ere the term. 
Where, therefore, the inhabitants have failed to au 
thorize such taxation by their vote, in addition to the 
tax for the support of schools for the ensuing year, I 
have been compelled to hold that the case comes under 
§ 109, (No. 134) of the school law of 1847,—page 31, 
and that the Trustees would be legally justifiable, for 
their own protection from personal liability to the 
teacher, under the contracts entered into with him, in 
imposing the necessary tax, for the balance due for 
his wages, after applying the public money as above 
specified, under that section—the employment of a 
teacher being an act authorized and required by law. 

The inhabitants may by vote, direct at what period of 
the year subsequently to the Ist of January, the school 
shall be taught, pone fee one or more terms shall 
be kept; and the Trustees are bound to carry out their 
directions in this respect: and where no such vote is 
taken, they may fix such terms or period at their own 
discretion. 

Board of Teachers. 


2. The teachers’ board should be expressly provided 
for, in the estimates of Trustees, and the vote of the 
inhabitants, at a specific sum per week. Then if it is 
desired that he should board around the district, each 
inhabitant who contributes board, may be credited by 
the Trustees for the amount as fixed by the district, or 
by the Trustees, in the absence of any district vote, 
on the tax list made out by them in accordance with 
law. 


Fuel. 


Fuel for the use of the school can be provided under 
the new law, only by tax upon all the taxable inhabi- 
tants of the district. 

Use cf the School House for a private school. 

3. Trustees of districts are by law, charged with 
the care and custody of the school house of the district, 
and they are responsible to the district for the preser- 
vation of its property. Subject to this responsibility, 
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they- may rlide 
tants present at any legal district meeting called for 
that, pprpose, allow the school house to be used for a 
private school for the benefit of the inhabitdhts of the 
district ;.or for any other proper purpose when not re- 
quired for a district school. 

Wages of T'cachers. 

4. Trustees are bound to carry out the vote of their 
district as to the aggregate amount to be expended dur- 
ing the ensuing year, for teachers’ wages, or for any 
other specified object of expenditure passed upon by 
the district: and they should be governed by the ex- 
pressed wishes of the district as to the length of time 
a school should be taught, and the compensation of 
the teacher employed, so far as may be practicable. 
The Jaw, however, leaves it discretionary with them 
to contract with teachers on such terms as they may 
deem expedient: and this discretion cannot be con- 
trolled by a vote of the district. 

Teachers lists of attendance. 

5. Teachers are still required to keep a daily, week- 
ly, monthly and quarterly list of attendance of pupils, 
to enable the Trustees to report to the Department 
annually,*the number of children in attendance for 
the respective periods of two, four,.six, eight, ten and 
twelve months. Itis the duty of the Trustees to fur- 
nish them with the necessary blank books for this pur- 
pose, 


CHRIS. MORGAN, Supt. Com. Schools. 


Powers of Boards of Supervisors under the New 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, , 
DepaRtTMENt oF Common ScHOOLs. 
Albany, January 5, 1850. 
The Hon, L. S. Cuatrigip, Atty. Genl: 

Sin--Will you please favor this Department with 
your opinion ea the following point: , 

Haye the respective of Supervisors in those 
counties. where the annual meeting of the board had 
nbee held:prior to the period when the “ Act establigh- 
ing Free, Sehoola” took effect as.a law, the power at a 

aneCURE Sut 7s 
a logan, on the credit of the county, for the additional 
amount required by-that law to be raised on the county; 
such Joan to be replaced at the next ensuing annual 
meeting by a tax to be, levied on the county under the 
provisions of the second section of the act referred to? 
'. Yours respectfully, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supervntendent of Common Schools. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
January 7, 1850. 
Hon. Cunistoruer Morcan, Secy. of State. 

Sin—In answer to the annexed mquiry submitted 
by you as Superintendent of Common Schools for my 
opinion ; I submit that the powers of the Boards of 
Supervisors are specifically defined by statute, and 
must, b¢ exergised,. in strict conformity with the law 
by which these powers are conferred. These bodies 
must raise money by taxation, aud in no other mode,. 
except, de a few speqified cases. , They can borrow mo- 
ney for\the, purchase of real estate on which to erect 
county buildings, or for the erection of such buildings, 
incl poor,house establishnients, and for no other 
purpose, .Sucha loan as is contemplated by your in- 
quiry is therefore wholly unauthorized, and any secu- 
rities given for such a loan would in my opinion be 
void. If any, of the counties of this State have failed | 
to make provision for carrying the “ Act establishing 
Free Schools” into effect, the remedy is provided by. 
the act itself. The tax for the support of 
under the “Free” system ‘should: be imposed by the 
severalschool districts, aud if. the district neglects or 
refuses to do this by vote, the Trustees possess ample 
power to levy and\collect by tex the necesssary amount 





_ to Carry previous contracts with teachers into etiect. 


with the consent of w majority of the inhabi- 


beegnentty .eonvensd, to authorize | P 


the schools | 








statute, and should be adopted as it accords with the 
spirit of the act, providing for Free Schools. By the 
4th Subdivision of Section 4 of title 9 of Chapter 11 
of the first part of the Revised Statutes, the Board of 
Supervisors of each county at its annual meeting, “ or 
at any other meeting” has power to perform all “ other 
duties’ which may be enjoined upon them by any law 
of this State.” This specific duty is not “ enjoined” 
in the preceding subdivison of the section. Section 
9 of the same Statute provides for the calling of spe- 
cial meetings of the Board of Supervisors of any county. 
The second section of the “Act establishing Free 
Schools, “ enjoins it as a duty on the several Boards of 
Supervisors at their annual meeting to cause to be 
levied and collected, &c., an amount equal to the 
amount of the state school moneys apportioned to such 
county, &c. Iam inclined to regard the act as direc- 
tory, so far as it relates to the time of performing this 
duty enjoined on them, by the board, and if it should 
not be performed at the aunual meeting, it is mg 4 
within the scope of the power provided for in the 4t 
section of the Revised Statutes above referred to, and 
may be performed at any other meeting. ; 

Many of the boards finally adjourned before it was 
officially kuown that the free system had been adop- 
ted by the people, and doubtless in other instances, 
the annual meeting of the board was held before the 
cect, and consequently befire the act became a 
aw. 

In other counties the board adjourned its annual 
meeting to a time which would enable them to carry 
the law into effect in the event of its adoption by the 
people, thus producing inequality and want of uni- 
ormity in the operation of this benign system, much 
to be regretted, unless the remedy above suggested is 
available. I have no doubt that the tax may be levied 
at a special meeting of the board in those counties 
where the annual meeting adjourned without levyin 
the tax, as well as in those counties where the ann 
meeting was held before the law was submitted to the 
vote of the people, and in my opinion it is the duty of 


the boards thus circumstanced, to adopt this course of 


roceédure, and save much litigation which is likely 
to grow out of their failure to levy the tax. 
Very respectfully, 

LEVI 8. CHATFIELD, Atty. Geni. 





Pewersand Duties of Inhabitants and Trustees 
ef Districts under the New Scheel Law. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, ; 
DePaRTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS. 


Albany, Dec. 29, 1849. 
How. Ausross L. Jornvan, Att'y Gen'l, &c. 


Dear. Sirn—Your opinion is respectfully requested 
by this Department, on the following question : 

Does the omission of the Board of Supervisors of 
any of the counties of this State, to raise the additional 
amount ef public money required by the second sec- 
tion of the Free School het tines 140, Laws of 1849), 
where the annual meetings of such Board had passed 
by at the time when that act took effect, preclude or 
invalidate: the action of the Trustees and inhabitants 
of the several school districts in such counties, re- 


quired by the third and succeeding sections of the 


act? Andif so, in what way, under the existing law, 
are _ schools to be supported duritig the ensuing 
year 
Very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
December, 29, 1849. 


‘Hon. CuristopHer Moraan, Supt. of Com. Schools. 


Dxar Sin—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of this day, asking my 
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opinion upon the second and succeeding sections of 
the act entitled “An act establishing Free Schools 
throughout the State” (chap. 140, Laws of 1849). The 
seventh section of the act peremptorily directs that 
free and gratuitous education be given to each pupil 
in the common public schools of the State. The act 
took effect iinmediately after the electors so decided at 
the annual election in November last. 

To fulfill the requirements of the act, funds must be 
necessarily provided. The second section makes it 
the duty of the several Boards of Supervisors, at their 
annual meeting, to cause to be levied and collected in 
the several counties, a sum equal to the State moneys 
appropriated to such counties, and to apportion the same 
among the towns, &c. And it is also made their duty 
to cause to be levied and collected’ from each town, a 
sum equal to the amount of the State school moneys 
appropriated to said towns respectively. 

It is impossible to comply with these provisions, in 
those counties where the supervisors held their annual 
meetings before the annual election in November, in 
time to meet the present exigencies. The third sec- 
tion provides that the Trustees of each district shall, 
prior to the annual district meeting, prepare an esti- 
mate of the amount necessary to be raised for the en- 
suing year, exclusive of the public school moneys, and 
exclusive of the moneys required by law to be raised 
by the counties and towns, and the income of local 
funds; which estimated sum, or so much thereof as 
shall be approved of by the voters of the district at 
such annual meeting, shall be levied and raised by a 
tax on the district. And by the sixth section, if the 
voters, at their annual meeting, shall neglect or refuse 
to raise by tax a sum requisite to support their district 
school for at least four months in the year, it is ren- 
dered the duty of the Trustees to provide the school 
and employ a teacher four months, the expense of 
which shall be levied and collected as provided in the 
third section. It appears to me to have been the evi- 
dent intention of the Legislature that funds should be 

rovided in any event. € duty of the trustees, un- 
Dae the third section, being to raise the necessary 
amount exclusive of the public moneys, and the mo- 
neys to be raised by law upon the counties and towns, 
it seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, that in 
such contingencies as the one under consideration 
when no moneys are to be (cannot be) raised on the 
towns and counties, there are none such to be excluded 


* from the estimate, and that the estimate must be in- 


creased accordingly, and made broad enough to cover 
the required amount. I am accordingly of opinion 
that the omission of the Board of Supervisors of any 
of the counties of this State to raise the amount addi- 
tional to the public schpul moneys, as required by the 
second section of the act, by reason of their aunual 
meeting having passed by at the time when the act 
went into effect, does not preclude the Trustees and 
inhabitants from proceeding to raise snch sum as may 
be required (in addition to the public school moneys) to 
fulfil the objects contemplated by the statute. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t, 


AMBROSE L. JORDAN. 








District School Journal. 
ALBANY, FEBRUARY, 1850. 








The Free Scheel Law. 

The practical organization of the new system, 
throughout the several counties, towns and school dis- 
tricts of the state, is, at this time, the subject of very 
general interest. There are numerous and formidable 
embarrassments to contend with, in every direction— 
embarrassments unavoidably incideutal to every radi- 
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cal change in previeusly existing systems—embarrass- 
ments growing out of the necessary imperfection of 
human legislation, and that inability to foresee those 
numerous contingencies which experience only can 
bring to light. Thus far, however, we see no cause 
for discouragement or alarm. In all those counties— 
some twenty-five or thirty—where the additional 
amount of public money required by the new law has 
been raised by the Board of Supervisors, the system 
is already in full and beneficial operation. Inu the re- 
maining counties, where the annual {sessions of the 
board were concluded before the act took effect as a 
law, considerable opposition has been manifested, 
owing to the necessity of imposing a heavy additional 
amount of taxation on the districts to meet the defi- 
ciency of funds arising from the inability of the Board 
of Supervisors to act. The necessity, also, of provi- 
ding for the expenses of the terms commencing pre- 
viously to the time when the new law took effect, in 
addition to those hereafter to be contracted for, adds 
in many instances, to the pecuniary difficulties to be 
surmounted. The powers, duties and liabilities of 
trustees under the various provisions of the new law— 
the qualifications of voters at district meetings—the 
effect of the new provisions upon former enactments 
still remaining on the statute book—and the extent to 
which the lutter are virtually repealed by the former 
as incagsistent and incompatible—these and numerous 
other important and difficult questions are daily sub- 
mitted to the Department for its solution and advice— 
and the necessity for some additional, or at least ex- 
planatory legislative action is in many quarters insisted 
upon, to enable the inhabitants and officers of the 
severul districts to carry out the system in accordance 
with the views of its framers, and of the people by 
whom it has been sanctioned. 


We have given in another column, such of the deci- 
sions and expositions of the Department under the 
new law, as may serve to remove some of the difficul 
ties and embarrassments to which we have adverted— 
decisions and expositions made with great deliberation 
—upon a careful examination of the various provisions 
of both the new act and the former law—and generally 
after full and free consultation with both the late and 
present Attorney-General, and in accordance with 
their views. It may reasonably, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that school district officers will be safe in acting 
under these opinions, and that, in case of necessity, 
they will be sustained by the legal tribunals. 


With reference to the necessity, probability, or ex- 
pedicucy ef further legislative enactments, declaratory 
or otherwise, at the present session, we concur gene- 
rally in the views set forth in the annual report of the 
Superintendent, in another portion of our paper. Still 
we conceive that too much stress ought not to be laid 
upon the recent heavy vote of the people, adopting the 
new law. The primary object and intention of the 
voters was, unquestionably, to establish, beyond the 
reach of all future doubt and question, the great and 
fundamental principle of FREE SCHOOLS. On this 
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point there can be no controversy. The people either 
meant this, or they meant nothing. But the details 
necessary to carry out this principle, were not, we 
apprehend, generally intended to be definitively passed 
upon. These were regarded as of inferior importance 
—subject to such modifications, alterations and addi- 
tions as the legislature might from time to time, deem 
it expedient, in conformity with the general wishes 
and views of their constituents, to adopt. Doubtless a 
much wiser and more judicious mode of carrying into 
practical operation the prominent principle sanctioned 
by the voters at the polls, than that which is provided 
by the existing law, might easily be devised: and we 
trust the legislature will not consider its powers in 
this respect, materially restricted by the popular vote 
adopting the act as submitted. They may, we think, 
safely rely upon the intelligence and practical good 
sense of their constituents to sustain them in the adop- 
tion of such alterations and improvements as experi- 
ence may suggest, and sound wisdom and policy dic- 
tate: always taking care to keep in view the impor- 
tant principle clearly and definitively decreed by the 
people, that the schools shall be free to every child of the 
State. To contravene this principle in any mode, 
would be, in our judgment, little short of moral trea- 
son; it would be to stultify the great majority of our 
intelligent and respectable citizens: it would render 
us justly obnoxious to the sneers and reproacheg of 
our fellow countrymen throughout the union; and put 
us back in the career of enlightened civilization, so 
far as to be beyond hope of recovery. 


We are, therefore, for an uncompromising preserva- 
tion of the FREE SCHOOL PRINCIPLE in all its 
fulness and integrity, but at the same time in favor of 
such modifications of the existing system, as shall di- 
vest it of all its obnoxious or impracticable features. 
Hasty and inconsiderate legislation, in this important 
department, is, of course, to be deprecated, and if 
possible, avoided. Ample time should be given for 
the development of existing defects: different views 
and suggestions for improvement should be carefully 
collected and compared; neither the legislature nor 
the people should impatiently or unreflectingly rush 
forward in the work of reform: and whatever is done 
in this direction, should be carefully and deliberately 
matured, systematized and simplified, in order, if pos- 
sible, to avoid the necessity of future action, and to 
place our entire system of public instruction upoy a 
permanent and satisfactory basis. 


We shall take an opportunity again to recur to this 
subject in our next number ; and to present such views 
for the consideration of the legislature and the people, 
as a somewhat extended survey of our educational in- 
terests, and of the practical working of the existing 
system, may dictate. Meantime it may be well toadd 
that, aside from the recognition of the fundamental 
principle of the universal and Free Education of the 
youth of the State, we are committed to no theory, and 
wedded to no peculiar views. We desire only that 
such provision shall be made, as shall secure “the 


greatest good to the greatest number,” and shall he 
most acceptable t®the wishes and views of our fellow 
citizens generally : and we confidently count upon the 
co-operation of the enlightened friends of*education 
throughout the State, in securing this desirable result. 





Agents and Pediers Wanted. 

CHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS.—The subscribers have now on 

hand the largest and most desirable District Library books to 

be found in the United States. We having given that particular 

attention to that branch of the book trade, and are now ready to 

pe iw the most liberal terms, Agents, Pedlars, Colporteurs, 

nd ksellers, one hundred different kinds of Library Books, 

any new works, and mostly bound in leather. The following are 

some of the new works just ready. 

The Life of John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the 
Uniled States, by Hon. Wm. H. Seward, U.S. S., with a por- 

trait on steel, 12mo. 135 
18,000 copies of this papier work have been sold by 
agents, in the short space of six months. - 
The Life of John Adams, Second President of the United 





States, by John Mather Austin, uniform with J. Q. Adams, 

(in preparation). 123 
ives of James Madison and James Monroe, by J. Q, 

Adams, with a History of their administrations, 12mo., 13 


The American Fruit Culturist, containing directions for 

the propogation and culture of Fruit Trees, jn the nursery, 

orchard and garden, with deseriptions of the eve Ame- 

rican and foreign varieties, cultivated in the United States, 

with 300 engravings; by John J. Thomas, 1 00 
Ht "8 Women of the Bible, being historical and de- 

scriptive sketches of the Women of the Bible, as Maidens, 

Wives and Mothers; from Eve of the Old, to the Marys of 

the New Testament ; yy the Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, 

1 vol., uniform with “ Headley’s Sacred Mountains.” 1S 
The Young Men of the Bible, by the same author, same 

style, nearly ready. 12 
The Lives of Mary and Martha, Mother and Wife of 

Washington, by Margaret C. Conkling, with a steel portrait, 

1SThe Lie of, ao npr Aeghins, tit dies 

ife of t ess Josephine. wife of Na 

lean, by the same author, nearly ready,” + 1 00 
Indian Captives, or Lifein the Wigwam, being true nar- 

ratives of Captives who have bec: carried away by the In- 

dians from the frontier settlements of the U.S., from the 

earliest period to tbe present time; by Samuel G. Drake, 


12mo, 
. Alcott’s Familiar Letters to Young Men, on various sub- 


ects, 12mo. 

Alcott’s Letters to a Sister, or Woman’s Mission, uniform 
with above ; 12mo., 

The Life of Gen. ene wy J Taylor, twelfth President of 
the United States ; brought down to his inauguration. Steel 
portrait, 12mo., 123 

18,000 of the above have been sold by us. 

The Lives of the Governors of the State sf New York, 
from George Clinton to Hamilton Fish, witha history of their 
administrations, illustrated with portraits ; by John S. Jen- 
—_, nearly ready 

e Generals of the Last War with Great Britain, with 
portraits of Generals Brown, Macomb, Scett, Jackson, Har- 
rison, and Gaines, 12mo., by John S. Jenkins, 123 

The Missionary Offering, a Memorial of Christ’s Messen- 
pee ee Lands, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 8 engrav- 
ings, 12mo., 

The New Clerk’s Assistant, or Every Man his own Law- 
yer; a book of Practical Forms, containing numerous pre- 
cedents Dnd forms for ae business transactions, with 
New Constitution; by J. S. Jenkins, 3d edition, revised, 
large octavo, law sheep. 20 

Nearly 12,000 copies of the above work has been sold—it is highly 
recommended by our Appeal and Supreme Judges, as the safest 
and surest law guide for every man. 

For terms and further particulars. address the subscribers, posi 
paid. DERBY, MILLER & CO., 

Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, Auburn, N. Y. 
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i ee NORMAL SERIES. By John Russell Webb. 


Webb's Primary Lessons. 

Webb's Reader, No. 1. 

Webb’s Reader, No. 2. 

Webb’s Reader, No 3 (in press). 

Webb’s Reader. No. 4 (in preparation). 

The author of this series is a practical teacher, and has prepared 
these works with special reference to practical utility. 

Believing that to become aclose and systematic thinker (which 
is the great object of education), yoqueee discipline of mind, and 
that this disciple can be most readily obtained by a system of in- 
struction, which, from the first, gradually calls into exercise its 
various powers. The Lessons have been prepared with special 
reference to the accomplishment of this object. 

There is nothing introduced from first to last, which the child 
cannot fully and readily comprehend. The very first lesson 
amuses and instructs the child, and is one which he can talk and 
think about, and from which he obtains simple, distinct, and ra- 
tional ideas. 





The system developed in this series is novel, but pre-eminently 
poueticnl (and in this its novelty consists), and has already become 
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penton popular. So far as npn this series has an exten- 
sive circulation, which is rapidly increasing. Itis commended in 
the strongest terms by teachers and the most distinguished educa- 
tors of this country. 

We give a few notices as a sample of those daily received : 


Webh's Reader, No. 1. 
lt possesses every requisite for the gradual developement and 
discipline of the youthful mind. 8S. S. RANDALL, 
Dept. Staite Supt. Com. Schools. 


It is the best thing I have seen. D. P. PAGE, A. M. 
Late distinguished Prin. N. Y. State Normal School. 


I have no hesitation in saying that of all the prienecy books with 
which I am acquainted, I regard this as decidedly the best 
EDWIN HALL, 
Author of “ Puritans and their Principles.” 


Ido not hesitate to say that this is the best primary book with 
which I am acquainted. E. S. BETTS. 
Principal of Children's Retreat, Norwalk, Ct. 


The plan of this work approaches nearest the true method of 
teaching children the elements of reading, than any other reading 
book we have seen. THE STUDENT. 


It is better adapted to the wants of the child and teacher, than 
any other we have ever seen; it unavoidably causes the child to 
think, and is, in our opinion, philosophical, eminently practical, 
and in every respect decidedly preferable. 

GEO. L. FARNHAM. 
Prin. Pub. School No 3, Watertown, N. Y. 


Webb’s Reader, No. 2. 


This work is all and everything it should be. Webb’s series, so 
far, is the best practical series that has come under my notice, 
S. S. RANDALL, Supt., §c. 


This is evidently the production of one who is accustomed to 
think and judge for himself, and who is unwilling to re-echo for 
the thousandth time, the blunders of the old compilers of books for 
the young; it makes reading and spelling an intellectual exercise, 
and not, as it usually has been, like that of training a parrot in the 
art of imitation. e believe it will supply a great desideratum in 
the school rooms of our county. Ky. Indian Advocate. 


We have already had occasion to commend, in the highest terms, 
the first book of this excellent series, and we take great pleasure in 
expressing the very great satisfaction which the present work has 
given us. The author isa practical teacher, and he has produced 
a series admirably adepted to teaching children to read. From our 
own experience in using these books, we can confidently commend 
them to parents and teachers. N. Y. Dis. School Jour. 


1 know of no worke so well adapted to the wants of our schools. 
They are used throughout this “— with entire success. 
. CORY, Supt., Amboy, N. J. 


These books are evidently the productions of an experienced 
teacher. They are happily adapted to the capacity of the ——, 
The learner who uses them, will read naturally and understand- 
ingly: Teachers will do well to eXamine the author’s system, 
which is the best yet published. EZRA D. BARKER, 


These books are nsed in the a. Dept. of the State Normal 
School, Albany, N. Y., and are highly approved by the Faculty. 
Teachers and school officers are requested to procure (gratis) 
of the Publishers, copies for examination, with reference to intro 
duction. Schools and Booksellers supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, Publishers. 
216 Pearl st., New York. 
For sale in Albany by LITTLE & Co., No. 53 State street. 





CHOOL BOOKS Published by Capy & Burcess, Booksellers 

and Siationers, 60 John-street, New-York : 
Ackermaun’s Natural History, 12mo., half bound. 
American Expositor, or Intellectual Definer by R. Claggett, A. “I 
Elocution Made Easy, by R Claggett, A. M. 
Gurnsey’s History of the United States, 450 pages 
Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic and Key, 18mo. 
Smith’s New Aritlimetic and Key, 12mo , half bound. 
Smith's Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy, quarto. 
Smith’s Abridged Astronomy, with plates. 
Tower's First Reader, (or Gradual Primer.) half bound. 
Tower’s Second Reader, (or Introduction to Gradual Reader.) 
Tower’s Intermediate Reader. 
Tower’s Third Reader, (or Graduate Reader.) 
Tower’s Fourth, (or North American Second Class Book.) 
Tower’s Fifth, (or North American First Class Book.) 
Tower’s Gradual Speller, 
Tower’s Gradual Lessons in English Grammar. 
Tower’s Intellectual Algebra and Key, L8mo. 


Gurnsey’s History of the United States of America.—Design- 
ed for schools: extending from the discovery of America by 
Columbus to the present time ; with numerous Pil and Engrav- 
ings, Segetbes with a notice of American Antiquities and the Indian 
tribes. By Egbert Guernsey, A M. In preparing this work no 
expense or pains have been spared to make it worthy the patron- 
age of all.—Colored Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swe- 
dish and Spanish possessions or claims in the United States, in 
1665; of Aboriginal America, and of Mexico; with any of Battles, 
Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are interspersed throughout the work. 
Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an historical 
chart, arranged on the best chronology. Two introductory chap- 
ters are introduced, containing an account of American antiquities 
and a History of the Indian tribes, In colonial history no impor- 








tant point has been passed over: while a larger space has been 
devoted to the Revolutionary War than is usual in school histories 

The biography of each President of the United States is given in 
connection with his administration, Throughout the entire work, 
the mind of the pupil is particularly directed to an overruling Pro- 
vidence, whose protecting care has been so often manifested in our 
national existence. The work is printed on large open type, wel! 
bound, and contains 450 pages, 12mo. ; 

Claggett’s Elocution, for Elocution Made Easy.—Containing 
rules and selections for declamation and reading, with figures illus- 
trative of gesture. 

The American Expositor, 01 Intellectual Definer, designed to 
promote the general adoption of a systematic course of instruction 
in the English language. 

Those interested in Education are particularly requested to ex 
amine the above works. 

Booksellers, Merchants, Teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair 

tices, for cash or approved credit, with any kind at School and 
liscellaneous Books, ty Cavy & Burcess, No. 60 John-street. 


Vee EDUCATIONAL WORKS, published by J. C. 

RikER, 129 Fulton-street, New-York. COBB'S SERIES OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS; Consisting of 

Cobb’s New First"Book. 

Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book 

Cobb’s New Spelling Book. in Six Parts. 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader. No. I 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. IL 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. III. 

Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No. IV. 

Cobb’s New North American Reader, No. V. 

Cobb’s old Speller Revised. 

Cobb’s old Juvenile Reader, No. 1, Revised. 

Cobb’s old Juvenile Reader, No. 2, Revised. 

Cobb’s old Juvenile Reader, No. 3, Revised. 


More than SIX MILLIONS of Cobb’s Gid and New Series of 
School Books have been published and sold. 

No other School Books published in this country have received 
as high commendations as Cobb’s New Series. They have 
been officially adopted and highly recommended in the Cities of 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pitts- 
burgh, Reading, &c., and by a large number of County Conven- 
— in the State of New-Nork, and in other parts of the United 

ates. 

Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETY IN THE CITY oF 
NEW-YORK, May 1, 1546. 

Resolved, That Cobb’s Series of Readers be introduced into the 
Public and Primary Schools uhder charge of the Society, whene- 
ver new reading books shall be required. 

The Committee having charge of the night schools, established 
A es Board of Education of the city of New-York, in November, 
1 “o — Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 3 and 4, to be used in those 
schools. 

A similar Committee adopted Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2. 3 and 
4, for the same schools, October, 1348. ~ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF 
BROOKLYN, NOV. 13th, 1845. 

Resolved, That the Spelling and Reading Books of Lyman Cobb 
be introduced into general use in the Common Schools of this city, 
and all resolutions conflicting with this resolution, be, and they are 
hereby repealed. ° 

* Mr. Cobb is well known to the public as having furnished some 
of the best school books extant.””"—Commercial Advertiser. 

“Mr. Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consi- 
dered superior in point of ability, system and accuracy to any 
sary BREN ye of the Times. c 

* They are obviously the fruit of great labor, observati y 
skill.’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 4 ‘ «one 

Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one {}\;nsand cuts. 

This work has been strongly commended to favorable notice, by 
high authority, and is introduced extensively. cad 

Single Entry Book-keeping, by C. C. Marsh, a book of established 
reputation. 

Natural Philosophy. A new and highly approved work for 
Schools and Academies. By Hamilton Smith, t M 

The Artist’s Class Manual. Being a Series of Drawing Cards for 
the use of learners. By Edward Purcell, Designer and Teacher 
of Drawing. 

TEW AND VALUABLE BOOK.—A MANUAL OF MORALS. 

By Miss A. Hatt. For Common Schools; adapted also to 
the use of Families. 
“ The Child is Father of the Man.” 

“Tis a fond, yeta fearful thing to rule, 

O’er the opening mind in the village school ; 

Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will, 

What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 

And an Angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 
_ Second Edition, Revised and Stereotyped —This admirable 
little Manual by Miss Hall, formerly Principal of the Female Semi- 
nary, Andover, has met the warm approbation of some of the best 
scholars in New England, and has A te been introduced into 
several academies and other schools. It is just such a work as has 
long been needed, and we believe its general introduction into the 
Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most happy 
influence in shaping the course of the rising generation.§ 

Hon. Nathan Weston, L.L.D., late Chief Justice of Maine, says, 
I have read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals The 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of 
mvral obligation are made easy to the apprehension of youth, and 
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cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improvement in a branch 
of education which Aas been too much neglected. ; 

From Rev. Dr. Tappan, Augusta, Me.—The design of this book 
ie one of high importance. So far as I can judge of its merits from 
that portion of 1 which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
1 am prepared to recommend it as a valuable addition to American 
School Books ; 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, D D., Member of the Mass Board of 
Education.—I have read with no small degree of interesi the sheets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend fit to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound moral- 
ity, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced jnto all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordia!ly recommend this Manual 
to the attention of the public. The want of such a text book is 
seriously felt, and the work before us scems admirably adapted to 
meet that want. 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Academy, 
Augusta, Me.—This is an éxcellent work, and it appeared at the 
 — time. We have good books on most subjects essential to 
education, but have felt great inconvenience irum want of one on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our academies and public schools. This .work is prepar- 
ed with that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. I shall 
mimediately adupt it. Just published by 

July 16 JOHN P. JEWETT. 

ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. Published by Hocan & 
Tuompson, Philadelphia, and for sale by the Booksellers of 
the City and State of New-York : 

The North American Arithmetic.—Part First. For Young 
Learners. By Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the Depart- 
ment of Arithmetic, Boylston School, Boston. 

The North American Arithmetic. Part Second. Uniting Oral 





and Written exercises fin corresponding chapters. By Frederick 


Emerson. The Key éo the North American Arithmetics, by Fre- 
derick Emerson. 

The Fourth Class Reader, or Lessons for |Little Readers | 
B. D. Emerson, late Principal of the Adams Grammar School, 


Boston. 
The Third Class Reader. for the Younger Classes in Schools. 


By B. D. Emerson. : 

The Second Class Reader, for the Middle Classes in Schoole. 
By B. D. Emerson. 

The First Class Reader. For the use of the Advanced Classes 
in Schools. By B. D. Emerson. 

Russell's History of Greece and Rome.—The publishers beg 
leave to call the attention of Teachers and School Committees to 
the above series of School Books. Eimerson’s Arithmetics are 
now used and highly fe omapem of by a large number of the public 
and private achools of the country. ,Emerson’s Class Readers 
are widely known for the chasteness and appropriateness of the 
literary selections, ada: to the different classes of learners, and 
calculated from their high moral tone to result in permanent bene 
fits to the head and heart of the learner. 


ROWN’S GRAMMAR.—THE FIRST SERIES and the Insti- 
tutes of English Grammar, by Gootp Brown, have been seve- 
adopted as the Text 





HE SUBSCRIBERS would call the attention of School Teach- 
ers to the wags Fema : 

GUMMERE’S SURVEYING.—A Treatise on Surveying, con- 
taining the Theory and Practise; to which is;prefixed a perspicu- 
ous system of Plane Trigonometry. The Whole clearly demon- 
strated and illustrated by a large number of appropriate examples, 
pertianionty adapted to the use of schools. By John Gummere, A 
M. This is the Standard Treatise on this science now in use in 
this country ; and as a clear, practical exposition, is unequalled by 
any other work on the subject 


GRAECA MAJORA.—2 vols., Svo. This work is particularly 
recommended to the higher Greek classes, as it is the only medium 
through which extracts from the principal Greek authors can be 
obtained. The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to 
Verse. The following is a list of some of the authors, from whose 
works copious extracts are given :—Herodctus, Thucydides. Xeno- 

hon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Dionysius, 

Jalicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, Poly enus, Zlianus, Poly- 
bio, Homer, Hesiod, Appollonius of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, &c., &c. Also a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of [fymns, Odes, Peans, &ce. This work thus contains within 
itself a library of Greek Literature, furnished at a small cost, which 
otherwise can hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Philadelphia. 





i & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, publish this day, PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Mary MERVILLE, Author of 
*‘The connection of the Physical Sciences,” &c., &c. Second 
American Edition. From the Second and Revised London Edition. 
With American Notes, Glossary, &c. In one neat royal 12mo. 
volumes, extra cloth, of over 500 pages. The great success of this 
work, and its introduction into many of the higher Schools and 
Academies. have indaced the Publishers to prepare a new and 
much improved edition. In addition to the corrections and im- 
provements of the author, bestowed on the work in its passage 
through the press, a second time in London, notes have been intro- 
duced to adapt it more fully to the Physical Geography of this 
COUNT and a comprehensive glossary has been , rendering 
the volume mure particularly suited to educational ap ey The 
amount of these additions may be underatood from the fact, that 
not only has the size of the page been increased, but the volume 
itself enlarged by over one hundred and fifty At the same 
time. we are anxious to recommend to our youth the enlarged me- 


thod of studying ; Beogra hy, which her present work demonstrates’ 
as 


to be as captiva t is instructive. Newhere, except in her 
own previous work, The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, is 
there to be found so large a store of well selected information, so 
lucidly set forth. Iu surveying and grouping together whatever 
athe seen by the eyes of ot woe ed detected by Raw coe 
nv tions, she is not surpassed any one. ye have no 

scurities other than what the im trate of acience itself in- 
volves her in: no dissertations which are felt to interrupt or delay. 
She strings her beads distinct and close together. With quiet per- 
spicacity she seizes at once whatever is most interesting and most 
captivating in her subject. Therefore it is we are for the book; 
and we hold such presents as Mrs. Somerville has bestowed upon 
the public, to be of incalculable value, diseeminating more sound 
information than all the literary and scientific institutions will 
accomplish in a whole cycle of their existence.— Blackwood’s Ma 


‘azine. 
‘ While reading this work we could not help thinking how jnter- 
esting, a3 well as useful, phy as a branch of education might 
be made in our Schoels. In many of them, however, this is not 
accemplished. It is to be hoped that this defect will be remedied ; 
and that in all our educatioual institutions poosraphy will soon be 
taught in the wey. Mrs. Semerville’s work may, in this 
respect, be pointed to as a model.— Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 








District and Normal Schools, th out the ceuntry. 

Although several new have been published within a 
few years, pnd mich effort made to introduce them to public favor, 
yet, from the increased demand for Brown’s works, the publishers 
confidently believe, that practical Teachers still them as 
the dest yet published. 

Teachers and literary gentlemen in various of the Union, 
have given strong recommendations in favor of these Gr rs, 
among which are the following : 


“ Goold Brown’s Grammar is the most scientific and decidedly 
pular Grammar of the English Language now extant. It has 
ms recommended by several County Superintendents, and 
5 ag by a majority of the Common Schools.”— Rochester Ev'g 
‘ost. 


“ This is a work which has stood the test of many years’ expe 
rience im gome of the best institutions in the country.” —Albany 
Evening J ‘ 

“ A work that is so highly recommended by Emerson, Griscom, 
Col. Stone, and ench an array of Deputy uperintendents, must 
possess superior merit. Having examined the work ourselves, 
we are satisfied of its superiority, — our voice for its intro- 
duction inte oar schools.”— Oswego Palledium. 

‘“ A work perhaps the very best of its kind, and of which the ac- 
curacy is far more than usual.” — Edgar A. Poe. 

‘‘1 do not hesitate to pronounce them the very best treatises that 
have fallen under my observation, in simplicity and perspicuity of 
style, systematic and {philosophical arrangement, I think Mr. 
Brown admirably excels.’’ CuaRtes EpwaArps. 

Instructor of North School for Boys, Marblehead, Ms. 

These books are published by 


SAMUEL S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pecarl-street, New-York. 
And for sale by the Beoksellers generally throughout the United 
States.] 





URNHAM BROTHERS, Antique, Modern, and Foreigh Clieap 

Book Store, No. 69 and 60 Cornhill. Boston, Mass. Contain- 
ing an immense collection of nearly 7wo Hundred Thousand 
Volumes of rare, scarce, and valuable Books, in all the various 
departments of Literature. This Establishment affords the best 
opportunity to persens wishing to replenish Libraries, of any in 
the country. 





UNTINGTON & SAVAGE, Publishers, Booksellers, and 

Stationers, No. 216 Pearl-street, |New- York, solicit the atten- 

tion of School Committees. Superintendents, Principals of Acade- 

mies, High Schools, and teachers generally, to the following tex P 

— embracing some of the best and most reliable ia the United 
tes- 


Several of them have been recently revised, with such additions 
and corrections as new discuveries in science and the improved 
standard of instruction demands. 


Mattison’s Astronomical Maps, 16 in number, each 3 by 3} feet, 
put up on rollers, and in a neat case. These Maps illustrate the 
mechanism and phenomena of the Heavens, as clearly as the 
Geographical Map does the surface and condition of the Earth. 


Mattison’s Elementary Astronomy, illustrated, by the above six- 
teen maps transferred to its pages in minature form, in the 
finest woed engravings. The text is a simple, clear, and full des- 
cription of the maps, adapting the science to the comprehension 
of the child twelve years of age, and yet containing enough of 
mathematical elements to be fitted for Collegiate classes to pre- 
cede the study of higher works. 


Burritt's Geography of the Heavens.—A revised edition, nearly 
ready, in which, while the work remains substantially as it was 
left by the author, both book and atlas have been thoroughly 
revised, and all errors corrected, which were chiefly those aris- 
~ from new discoveries, and new classifications in the science. 
All new facts and discoveries have becn added. 


Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, with a new star- 
chart. Prof.O M, Mitcug., the Director of the Cincinatti Ob- 
servatory, has for several years past been co-operating with the 
leading Astronomers and Observatories of Europe, in exploring 
and classifying the objects of the Stellar Heavens. This edition 
contains all these results. He has added notes throughout, giv- 
ing directions for the use of the telescope, the locality and time 
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for Sading every object. The star-chart embraces 27 quarto 

maps, which in connection with Burritt’s corrected Atlas, and 

Mattison’s illustrated book and form the most valuable 

a = élementary course in nomy ever presented to 
e public. 


SERIES OF BOOKS sy S. G. Goopricna, A. M. 
National Geography —Quarto. New and —. improved edi- 
oo ae 60 colored Syuenehie Maps and Globe Map. One of 
the Geographies now published. 
Peter Parley’s New Geography for Beginners. In stiff covers. 
Pictorial Histories—United States. England, France, Greece 
and Rome, 12mo. From 350 to 400 pages eoch: by S. G Good- 
rich. Blending in their arrangement, in the most admirable 
manner, Chronology and Geography, and fully illustrated by 
portraits of the distinguished men of the period treated. 
Webster's Dictionaries — Unirersity, High School, Primary, 
Pronouncing and Pocket Editions. Since the publication of tlie 
unabridged large quarto edition in one volume, these several 
forms have been t oroughly revised and conformed, in all re- 
spects, to the quarto, by Wm. G. Webster, ae) son of the 
author, and Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College. 
This work has already been adopted as the standard in the pub- 
lic schools fof New-York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, aud the 
circulation of these forms of the work is rapidly extending. 


Pinney’s French Books—First Book in French, 18 mo., 286 pages. 
First Book with Key, 18 mo., 280 es. Pinney’s Practical 
French Teacher, \2 mo , 380 poges. Key to Practical French 
Teacher, 18 mo. These are the best works now published for 
learning the French Language. The plan is that of MANEsca, 
but more practical in its details, and aims not only to secure 
much greater interest, on the part of the pupil, but a more rapid 
acquisition. Pinnsy commeuces with the simplest elements of 
the language, and advances, one by one, through all the parts of 
speech. Each lesson is an actual conversation in the language, 
aud these are progressive and systematic. These works are 
—_— taking the place of other French works of the kind where- 
ever they become known. 

Professor Waearton, of Harvard University, says of the Teacher : 
“It is an improvement on those works of a similar nature here- 
tofore published, and has several advantages over them.” 

Professor C. Lz Faever, of New-York, expresses the most decided 
opinion in its favor, and says he has adupted it in his private in- 
straction, and in all the schools in which he is engaged. 

Professor Drovin, of Philadelphia, says: * Pinngy’s Practical 
French Teacher is better calculated than any other manual to 
impart rapidity to the student a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, both written and spoken.’’ 

Rev. Husparp WINsLow, of Boston, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ Select School, Bowdoin Place, says, he gives it the decided 
preference over any other he has used ; he says further, that no 
teacher will use it without feeling grateful to its author for doing 
se valuable a service for all who desire a knowledge of the 
— language. Seventy young ladies are now using it in his 
school. 

Professor De Larpiace, says he has introduced it with great suc- 
cess, and that it combines many advantages over MANESCA and 
others ; and he heartily recommends it to teachers of Frenci: 
throughout the United States. 

It is also strongly recommended by the Principals of a large num- 
ber of the first Academies in the United States. 


Just Published—Pinney’s Progressive French Reader, suited to 
the gradual advancement of learners Fas nae with Notes and 
Lexicon, especially adapted to the Practical French Teacher, 
ood eng in all, the most valuable series to be found in this 

ranch. 

Professor Pinngy is a very thorough English scholar, and had 
tested the plan, and mest of these lessons, for several years be- 
fore it was published, in his own classes. 


Also Just Published— The Normal Readers, in Four Parts: Nos 
1 and2 are now ready—3 and 4 in progress. By J Russell Webb» 
These Readers are upon 2 so much advocated by the 
Hon. Horace Mann, late the distinguished Secretary of the Board 

of Education for Massachusetts. They are adapted to both 

schools and families. Already, in several instances, in their use 
in private instruction. the interest felt on the part of the child, 
and its progress, have been unprecedented. 


Jones’ System of Penmanghip, in 3 Nos —an admirable series for 
teaching. 

Youth Song Book,by 1 B Woopsvry; containing 19 most ster- 
ling melodies, for schools or families, arranged for one, two, 
three and four voices 

The American Musical Review, by 1. B. Woopsury. and issued 
quarterly, from Jan. 1, 1850: a quarto work, of 16 pages, and 
each number to contain 8 pages of new sterling sacred and ballad 
music. The reading matter to be devoted to the elevation of 
church music, and to musical news, American and Forecign— 
two pages of literary news. Terms—50 cents per annum, in 
advance. 





EW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, entitled THE BAY STATE 
_ COLLECTION, with special exercises and adaptations to 
singing schools and choir practice By A N Jounson, Organist 
at Park street church. Boston ; JosiaH Oscoop, Organist at Win- 
nissimet church, Chelsea; and SumNgER Hut, Organist at Old 
South Church, Boston One of the most complete collections of 
Sacred Music ever published, suited to the wants of all christian 
denominations, and to the various occasions of public, congrega- 
tionaljand social worship Published by Wu.Kins, Carter & Uv , 
Boston ; avd for sale by all Booksellers The work ‘contains a 
large amount of music, embracing a great variety of Psalm and 
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Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, Choruses, and Set Pieces, Origi- 
nal and Selected The Elementary principles are a 4 
such a manner, that a full set of Exercises are r the 
ractice of Elementary Classes, thus vote Mew labor of writing 
Blackboard Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a class. 
In addition to an eenpen dma variety of New Music, most of the 
ol! standard tunes are co ed in the work, published in a form 
which occupies but little room. The Anthems are of a very pops- 
character, great care having been exercised in their selection 
and arrangement A set of Solfreggio Exercises, for training 
Choirs, is’embraced in the work, and also a Chorister’s Index, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns in 
common use, with reference to the tunes in this work adapted to 
each hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as Teach- 
ers and Conductors vf Music in some of the principal churches of 
Boston, have had unusual opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the wants of Choirsand Schools The views of many expe- 
rienced teachers, residing in various parts of the country, have a 
been consulted, and it is believed that no work has ever been of. 
fered which will enable teachers to instruct their classes with 
equal facility and success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with 

rticular reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms an —, 

7 the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others 

303~ Teachers and others are requested to examine the work 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection since its 
publication, in several singing schools, and I most cheerfully re 
commend it as the best adapted and most convenient book for the 
purpose that I have ever met with. I give it a decided preference 
over any similar publication, and believe the preference will be 
sustained by all who will make a trial of its meriis It greatly re- 
lieves the labor of the teacher, simplifies the course of instruction 
and facilitates the progress of the pupils. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 


\HE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, by Joun 
F. Stopparp, Principal of the Liberty Normal Institute, &c., 

published by Naris & Cornisu, New-York This book is an 
improvement on the Peztalozian and Colburn plan of teaching, and 
ought to be in all the elementary Schools of our country. ; 

It treats practically of the elementary rules of Fractions. of Inter 
est, Discount and per centage, in a way that cannot fail to engage 
attention 

NaFis & Corntsu have also recently published a SCRIPTURE 
READER, intended as a readivg book in our common schools. 
This. book is compiled by the Rev M W. Everts and the Rev W. 
H. Wyckoff, of this city, and is recommended by many of the bes' 
teachers, as superior to any thing of the kind before the public. 








Swan’s Readers, 


HOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Philadelphia, and D. 

BIXBY, 122 Fulton-street, New-York ; publish the following 

School Books, compiled by Mr Witt1am D. Swan, the Principa! 
of the Mayhew School, Boston : 

The Primary School Reader, parts 1, 2 and 3. The First Part 
is intended for beginners, It contains a lesson upon each of the 
elementary seunds in the English language The design of the 
author is to teach the form, name and power of each letter sepa 
rately, and then its use iu combination with. other letters in the 
formation of syllables and words By adopting this process the 
pupil acquires the habit of a distinct enunciation, at an age when 
the organs of speech are most flexible, and much labor will be 
saved in his future progress in education. 

The Second Part contains Exercises in Articulation, arranged ia 
connection with easy Reading Lessons 

The Third Part is for the highest classes in Primary Schools, and 
the lowest class in Grammar Schools, thus mes the pupil to 
review his studies after entering the Grammar School. 

The Grammar School Reader.—This book is designed to follow 
the PrimaryfSchool Readers. It contains Exercises in Articula- 
tion, Pauses, Inflections of the Voice, &c , with such rules and 
suggestions as are deemed useful to the learner. These Exercises 
and Rules are arranged in connection with the Reading Lessons. 

The Instructive Reader —This book, as its title indicates. con- 
sists of a course of Reading Lessons in Natural History, Science 
and Literature, and although but recently published, it has been 
introduced by vote of the several School Committees, into the 
Public Schools of Boston, Rodney, Cambridge. Salem, Providence, 
R. L., Rochester, N Y., Utica, and many other places 

The District School Reader.—This book is designed for the 
highest classes in Public and Private Schools. In addition to the 
Rules and Exercises arranged in connection with the Reading Les- 
sons, it also cou.tains a complete Glossary of the Classical allusions 
to be found in the book i 

Atso 1N Press: T'he Introduction to the Instructive Reader, 
which will be ready in November, in season for the commerce 
ment of the Wintes Schools. 








OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. — NEW ELOCUTIONARY 
WORKS. By Heny B. MacaLarTuim. A. M. 

THE NATIONAL SPEAKER, Tiird Edition. Containing exer 
cises, original and selected, in prose, poetry and dialogue, tor de 
clamation and recitation ; and an elocutionary analysis, exhibiting a 
clear explanation of principles, with rules for each element of oral 
expression, practically illustrated in a systematic course of les 
sons. handsomely printed and bound. pp. 324, 12mo. . 

THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST, or the Principles of Elo- 
cution rendered easy of comprehension, with rvles for each ele 
ment of oral expression practically illustrated in a systematic 
course of progressive exercises. Designed for common schools an: 
academies. 12mo.}$ mor. Retail price, 20 cts 

tr ¢— Since the first edition of the above works was issued a few 
months ago, they have met with a very iavorable reception, aud 
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one or both have been adopted as text books in several important 
seminaries, in various parts of New-England, also in the — 
mental Department of the New-York State Normal School, Alba- 


ny. 

VALUABLE SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, adapted to all grades 
of pupils, in three books, by BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of Bradford (Mass.) Teacher’s Seminary. Improved Stereo- 


a editions. 
; MENTAL ARITHMETIC, upon the inductive plan, designed 


for beginners. ade 18mo. 

This book advances with gradual steps till it presents to the 
learner all the tables iu simple and compound numbers. and many 
ingenious and er questions under them; and also several 
sections in simple fractions, the whole being admirably adapted to 
the capacities of young scholars, and to prepare them for the next 
book of the series. 

2. THE COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, or Introduction to 
the National Arithmetic New Stereotype Edition, revised, en- 
—— and greatly improved. Recently published, pp. 324. 

his book consists of Mental and Written Arithmetic, on the In- 
ductive System, combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
The present edition has been thoroughly revised and entirely re- 
written, aud nearly 150 pages of new matter have been added, reu- 
comes the work a Complete Arithmetic for Common Schools, ata 
cheap price. 

3. THE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, new improved Srereotype 

edition, pp. 360. 
_ This book is designed more particularly for advanced scholars 
in Public Schools, High Schools and Academies, and, like the In- 
troduction, combines the Analytic and Synthetic Methods. It was 
revised in 1847, contains the most valuable modern improvements, 
and its well-earned reputation is fully established. 

D>~ Of the entire series thus briefly described, we have ample 
testimony that it is better adapted than any other before the public, 
to secure to the pupil mental discipline, a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of the science, and facility in their application. 

Two editions of the Introduction and National Arithmetic, one 
containing the answers in the book, and the other without them, 
are now published to suit different teachers. 

., Complete Keys, containing full solutions and explanations, are 
published for the convenience of teachers only. 

tC3~ The great popularity of Greenleaf’s Arithmetic is indicated 
by the fact that it is now very no oon ge used in the best schoels 
throughout New-England, including the several State Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts, New-York City, and Philadelphta, and 
in hundreds of academies and select schools in various sections 
of the United States. 

Published by ROBERT S. DAVIS, School Book Publisher, No. 
120 Washington-street, Boston, and for sale by all the principal 
booksellers. 


TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE, by N.S. Davis, M. D., 
foruseinschools. . 

A Comprehensive and Concise Treatise on a subject almost 
pron neglected in eur district schouls. Committees and teachers 
would consult the best interests of their pupils by introducing this 
text book into their schools. 

Ss. S. & W. WOOD, 


For sale by 
261 Pearl-st., New-York. 


YND’S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASSBOOKS. E. C.& 1 Bippe. 
INo. 6, South Fifth-streei, Philadelphia. publish a series of Ety, 
mological Class Books, designed to promote precision iu the use- 
and ilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of the English Lan- 
guage, and comprising the following works: 
The First Book of Etymology, by James Lynd, A. M., 215 pp. 

















12mo. 
2, The Class Book of Etymology, by James Lynd, A. M. 335 pp. 


0. 
3. An se cm pee seme of the English Language. By J. 
Oswald. Revised and improved by the late Dr. J. M. Keagy. To 
which is appended a key to the Latin, Greek and other roots. By 
James Lynd, A. M. pp. 12mo. 

The above named Series or a part of it, is used in the public Nor- 
mal Schools of Massachusetts, at Westfield and West-Newton, in 
the New-York State Normal School at Albany, in the Philadelphia 
Normal School, in the public Schools of Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York (Ward Schools, Nos. 5. 16, 19 and 21,) Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Hartford, Salem, Cambridge, &c. 


From Professor J. 8. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Central 
High School, Author of an Bnglish Grammar, s Books 
of Prose and Poetry, an Exposition of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. &c, 

Central High School, Philadelphia, June 15, 1847, 

GENTLEMEN—I have examined with unusual satisfaction the 
First Book and Class Book of Etymology, by Mr James Lynd. 
These books, both in their plan and execution. give evidence of 
having been prepared by one practically acquainted with the diffi- 
culties of the subject, and able successfully to meet them. I have 
long considered the study as one of primary importance, and I am 
free to say that I think Mr Lynd’s work the greatest advance that 
has yet hecn made towards a practical and efficient method of 
teaching it. Theconviction has for some time been gaining ground 
that the study of the analysis of words into their elements, of the 
meaning of these elements, and the method of combining them—in 
other words, the study of Etymology—is essential, especially to 
the mere English scholar, to a proper and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the language ‘These exercises, also, like all rational exer 
cises connected with the studyo‘ language haave been fonnd tobe one 
of the most efficient means of disciplining the youthfulmind But 
hitherto serious difficultics have been experienced from the want of 
text books precisely adapted to the necessities of English scholars; 
and many teachers have omitted what they believed to be an im- 
portant branch of primary instruction, because no method of teach- 








ing had nD gs that seemed sovfficiently practical. Mr. 
Lynd’s ad think. will go far to remove this di culty. They 
are evidently prepared with care, with reference to the wants of 
scholars rather than the display of erudition; and on a plan that 
can hardly fail tocommend itself at sight to the experienced teacher. 
Very ay: Pee ob’t servant, Joun S. Harr. 
To Messrs. E C & J. Biddle. 

The above named works are for sale by Philips & yy 
Boston; C. M. Saxton, New-York; Cushing & Brothers, Balti- 
more ; H W. Derby & Co, Bradley & Authony,and J F. Desilow 
Cincinnati ; and by the principal Booksellers generally, throughou; 
the Union 

CHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, Publish- 

ed by JENKS, PALMER & Co., No. 131 Washington-street 
Boston, and for sale by Booksellers and country traders generally : 

Parley’s Histories: First Boox. Western Hemisphere: New- 
ly stereotyped and brought down to the present time, with new en- 
gravings,&c. Seconp Boox—Eastern Hemisphere brought down 
pa recent date, with new engravings, &c. THirp Book—Ancient 

istory. 

Woreester'e Dictionaries, Elementary —Adapted for Common 
Schools and Academies. Comprehensire—For do., and for gene- 
ral reference, recommended as combining advantages as a pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, superior to all others; new edition enlarged. 

Worcesier’s Readers.—Primer, Second Book, Introduction to 
Third Book, Third and Fourth Book, with lessons in Enunciation, 
——. Pronunciations, Emphasis and Pauses, &c., by Wm. 

ussell, 

Emerson’s Watts on the Mind, with corrections, questions and 
edie Emerson’s National Spelling Book ; Introduction to 

0. 

Emerson’s Arithmetic —Part 1, containing easy lessons for be- 
ginners ; Part 2, Lessons for all scholars; Part 3, Higher opera 
tions : Key to parts 2 and 3; Questions to Part3. | 
P Bailey’s Algebra, on the inductive plan, for beginners. Key to 

0. 





Goodrich’s History of the United States, adapted to the capacity 
of youth, brought down to a recent date. and the Corstitution of the 
United States added. Goodrich’s and Emerson’s Questions to do. 

Russell's Lessons in Enunciation. Russell’s Elocution- 

Music Books for Schools, Webb’s Little Songster. Webbs 
Comman School Songster. 

Fvost’s Grammar ; Bossut’s French Phrase Book; Holbrookts 
pace Abbot's Little Philosopher; Noyes’ Penmanship; 
Blair's Outlines of Chronology. 

School Committees, Teachers, &c. desirous of examining any ef 
the above, —— without charge ; their correspondence solicited, 
and where the books are desired for use, liberal arrangemenss 
made for introduction or permanent supply. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory prices, @ 
complete assortment of School Music and Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, &c. 


ws AND IMPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. Olney’s Quarts 

Geography. A Quarto Geography for families and School, 
by J. Otngy, A. M., author of a School G phy and Atlas, dc. 
The great and successful experience of the author, will induce the 
public to expeet a superior work from his hands; and this ex 
tation will not be disappointed. In accordance with the wish of 
many teachers of the 7 standing, the maps are not so much 
filled up as to bewilder the pupils; but they contain such a ae 
are necesgary to a proper knowledge of Geography. Matters which 
more properly belong to a work of reference, or an advanced text 
book, and which would impede the progress of the scholar; and 
also such, as from rapid changes would serve to encumber the mind 
of the pupil to little purpose, are included in the tables or omitted. 
The embellishments in this work are mostly in the very best style, 
and it is believed superior to those of any other; and in all,res- 
pects it is entitled to the favorable notice of teachers. 


; BULLIONS’ HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 

An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
by Rev. P. Bullions, D.D., author of a series of grammars."English, 
Latin, and Greek. The great pety of teachers who make use of 
Dr. Bullions Classical series, will only need to be informed that this 
is his latest work, carefully prepared with reference to its forming 
the first link in the series, Although but just issued, it is already 
extensively introduced. 


DODD S ARITHMETIC ; 

An improved system of Arithmetic, by J. B Dodd, President of 
Transylvania University, Kentucky. This A1ithmetic, it is believ- 
ed, will be found the most ae well arranged and com- 
plete, that has yet appeared. he author has kept simplicity in 
view, and at the same time, has aimed to enable the pupil to arrive 
at a thorough understanding of the science. There is ample testi- 
mony from the best sources in favor of this work 


PRATT, WOODFORD, & Co. 
P: blishers, New-York. 


P. W. & Co. also publish Whitlock’s Geometry, Brocklesby’s 
Meteorology, Comstock’s Philosophy, ae Botany. Geology, 
Mineralogy and Physiology, Bentley’s Pictorial Spelling Book, Gal- 
laudet’s Dictionary, Olney’s Primary Geography, Olney’s School 
Geography and Atlas and Outline Maps, Comstock’s Natural His- 
tory, Cooper’s Virgil. Kirkham’s Elocution, &c., which are for sale 
by Booksellers and Country Merchants generally. 











NOTHER NEW BOOK. To Schoo! Teachers, and the friends 
of education generally. GATES, STEDMAN & Co., 166 Nas- 
sau-street, New-York. publish this day, Monday, September 3d, 
1819, The Second Reader (Third Book) of the Natural Series of 
Reading Books, by OLtivER B Prerce. 
* fake Nature’s path, end mad opinions leave.’’—Pope. 
Also an Essay on Reading, Spelling, §c., by the same. 
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S09 Teachers and School officers in the city are invited to call 
and receive copies for examination. 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will 
send, yee their post-office address, shall receive, gratis, 
through the mail, copies of Pierce’s Primer, Pierce’s First Reader, 
and Pierce’s Second Reader, subject only to e, which on the 
Primer bound, is 44 cents; on the First Reader, & cents: on the 
Second Reader, 10 cents; the Essay, 2} cents. 

The following are some of the features of the “ Natural Series,” 
when —-. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual reference 
to the teacher,) as the author believes that life is too short fora 

rson to be ——, to spend one half of it in going astray, and 
jv in Noe eg alf in discovering his mistake, and returning to 

e t road. 


a 5 e Primer, alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 
t Il. The First Reader. with more than fifty cuts, 108 pages. 

Ill. The Second Reader, with more than fifty cuts ; 252 pages. 

IV. The Third Reader, to be issued in October, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader, to follow the Third Reader very soon. 

VI. The Fifth Reader, to fellow the Fourth Reader very soon. 

The Primer presents a new and improved method of learning 
the alphabet. Following the Alphabetical Exercises are XXXIV 
casy lessons in Spelling and ing. 

In his progress through the series, the Child learns [$= correct- 
ly the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same les- 
sons, and according to actual usage amoug the best speakers and 
writers of the day. 

By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lan- 
guage, down to the present time, the learner has been taught to 
pronounce {1} incorrectly £4 various classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous class having the termination ed, not 
Spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dash-ed, 
miss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds later, to his perplexity and discour- 
agement, that what he has thus acquired is all wronge He must 
now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, 
lovd not lov-ed ; provd not prov-ed ; nokt not knock-ed ; dasht not 
dash-ed ; mist not miss-ed, &c. 

By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right first ; 
and not the wrong afterwards 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free, 
oor and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and 
will naturalize the constrained, stiff, and artificial reader. 

It is believed, also, that these boeks are better: graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others now in common use, and sim- 

» clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive in their 

moral tone. 





ROFESSOR MANDEVILLE’S READING BOOKS.—D. Ap- 

leton & Co. New-York, 200 Broadway, have now ready : 

I. acne | or First Reader, 1 volume, 16mo, 16 cents. 

Il. Second Reader, 1 volume, l6mo, 16 cents. 

Ul. Third Reader, 1 volume, 16mo, 26 cents. 

IV. Fourth Reader, 1 volume, 12mo, 38 cents. 

V. Fifth Reader, or Course of Reading, 1 volume, 12mo,75 cents. 

VI. Elements of a Oratory, 1 volume, 8vo, $1. 

RY MANDEVILLE, D D., Professor of Moral Sciences and 

Belles Lettres in Hamilton College, N. Y 

The above series of Reading Books are already very extensively 
imtreduced and commended by the most experienced teachers in 
the chuptry. * Professor Mandeville’s system is eminently original 
scien! aud practical, and destined, wherever it is introduced, to 
supercede, at once, all others.” 

«" Fhe Publishers have reduced the prices, so that they are 
eheaper any other series published, and offered for introduc- 
tion on the most liberal terms. 

A few Opinions of their Merits. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Committee on text books of the 
Common School Association of Ashtabula County, Ohio, it was 
unanimously resolved : 

“We recommend Professor Mandeville's Series of Reading Books 
eomprising woe ew ea Second Reader, Third Reader, Fourth 
Reader, Course of Reading, and Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
for the following among other reasons : 

1, They contain a greater variety of matter and style than any 
other series with which we are acquainted ; and the selections are 
peculiarly well adapted to interest the young, and to form the habit 
of reading in an easy natural manner, instead of the stiff mechani- 
cal mode prevalent in our schools. 

2. The punctuation throughout the series is in accordance with 
sentential structure ; and coinciding with the delivery, a guide to it. 
This admirable system of punctuation is fully developed in the 
sixth book of the Series. 

3. The fifth and sixth books contain a complete classification and 
description of all the sentences of the English language, with nu- 
merous examples: in the sixth are definite rules, derived from the 
structure of sentences. for their proper delivery ; and throughout 
the series signs are introduced so far as necessary, to guide the pu- 
pil in giving the proper inflection, and the various evolutions or 
movements of the voice. 

4. The nature of Emphasis is fully and philosophically explained, 
and its vocal effects are so clearly pointed out, that learners, with 
ordinary instructions, will be in little danger of forming the habit 
of reading in a monotonous mauncy. 

5. “In short, these works. being eminently scientific and practi- 
cal, are well calculated to make intelligent aud accomplished read- 
ers ; to lead pupils to think and to give to thought its appropriate 
rhetorical and vocal expression ; and we are fully of the opinion, 
that with the use of these books in the hands of teachers acquainted 
with the system, the labor of learning to read will be very much 
abridged ; and consequently their introduction will prove a great 


a 


Ws, the undersigned Board of Examiners, and Committee on 
Text Books, for the county of Ashtabula, having critically examin- 
ed Mandeville’s Series of Readers, and carefully compared their 
merits with the Reading Books in prevalent use, consider them 
superior in most respects—have adopted them, and ordered copies 
for the immediate supply of the Schools of Ashtabula county. 

Cherry Valley, Oct. 9th, 1849. 


= a bain Examiners. 
J. TuckeERMAN, Co. Supt’d of Schools. 


Resolution passed by the Institute of Hancock County, Me., 
October 19th, 1549. 

_Resolved—That we tender our warmest thanks to Prof. Mande- 
ville, for his able and eminently practical instructions in Elocution ; 
and that we will advise all to make themselves familiar with his 
system, as Recstaped in his Reading Books, who wish to make the 
following invaluable uisitions : 

To acquire a complete knowledge of the structure of the Eng- 
lish language, both sententially and grammatically. 

2. To beable to designate any sentence in any book ata glance. 

3. To be able to give, with equal rapidity, its proper punctuation. 

4. To be able to declare its proper delivery, and, with sufficient 
practice, to give it; thus making Reading and Speaking depend 
upon rules as universal and precise as those of any of the exact 
sciences. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, of the city of Brooklyn, 
it was unanimously resolved, that Prof. Mandeville’s Series of 
Reading Books be exclusively adopted as Text Books in the Com- 
mon Schools of the City. D. L. Hotmgs, Sec’y, 

From D. C. Comstock, Principal of Public School, No. 1, 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

“T have cxamined with great care Prof. Mandeville’s Series of 
Readin, Looks, and as a result I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them tv be the best, upon this most important branch,of Education, 
that have ever come under my observation. The author has, in 
my judgment, followed Nature to the letter—he presents the sub- 
ject in the natural order, jand this, allow me to say, is often per- 
verted, both by Teachersand Authors. * * * In conclusion, allow 
me to say, that in my opinion, Prof. M. has rendered a very impor- 
tant service to the cause of Education, and I am confident that his 
works will become popular among intelligent parents and teachers.”’ 


BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY.—Jmray’s Cyclopedia of Do- 
mestic Medicine; published by Gates, STEDMAN & Co., 116 
Nassau street. New-York. While the above work is not consider- 
ed a substitute for the Medical Practicioner, nor intended to make 
“ every man his own doctor,” it is believed to be a truly valuable 
Family Book. It contains just the information that every well 
qualified physician desires his patrons to possess. It presents a 
concise but clear view of the nature, predisposing {causes, premo- 
nhitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of disease ; the proper- 
ties, uses and doses of medicines, with the effect they are adapted 
to produce, &c. It contains short treatises on Diet, Air, Clothing, 
Bathing, Exercise, &c., regarding the preservation of health; om 
the management of the sick-room, nursing the sick, preparation of 
food for them ; directious for the application of Leeches, Blisters, 
Draughts, Poultices, and such other information as will tend to 
mitigate the sufferings of the sick-room, and render the recovery 
from sickness far more probable and speedy. The directions in 
cases of sudden emergency, such as poisoning, drowning, freezing, 
convulsions, burns, ruptured arteries, stricken by lightning, and 
such causes as would prove fatal by delay, are of t utility. 
We subjoin the following certificate from a well accredited phy- 
sician of extensive practice in Cortland County, New-York: 
“T have examined with much satisfaction, the Cyclopedia of Do- 
mestic Medicine, by Dr. Imray. I regard it as one of the most 
complete and judicious works ever produced on the subject. The 
atticle on the management of sick rooms is worth the price of the 
book. The article on the lying-in room and nursery is of great 
value, and no mother, real or expectant, ought to neglect its careful 
study. The facts and principles of the work, are, in general, — 
u 
I 





up with the latest discoveries in medicine. The language is we 
adapted to‘the comprehension of the non-prefessional reader. 
can most cordially recommend it to the careful attention of indivi- 
duals and families.” C. Gresn, M. D. 
Pamphlets containing notices and descriptions of this work to be 
had gratis, at the store of a or sent by mail, if required. 
The above is a rare book for canvassing agents, to whom liberal 
terms are offered. {r3=— All commuuicatiens to be post-paid. 


HAMBERS’ EDUCATIONALCOURSE. The Ele- 
mentary Sciences. Edited by D. M Reese, M.D. 
oe Published by A. S. BARNES & CO., No. 51 
John‘street, New-York. 
The object of the following works is to furnish the 
friends of an improved system of education with the 
books required for carrying out their views, in the ac 
tual business of the school room, and the family circle. 
The Messrs. Chambers, whose works are so favora- 
bly known in the different departments of literature, 
throughout this country as well as Europe, have em- 
ployed the first professors in Scotland in the prepara- 
tion of these works. They are now offered to the 
Schools of the United States, under the American revi- 
sion of D. M. Reese, M. D., LL. D., late superintendent 
of public schools of the city and county of New-York. 
1. CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 





saving to the community in a pecuniary point of view,” 


(3 parts in one,) 75 cents. 
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lessons in common things, 
or things which lie most immediately around us, 
and first attract the attention of the young mind. 

Part 2 embraces practical lessons on common objects, 
such as articles or objects from the Mineral, Vege- 
table and Animal Kingdoms, manufactured articles, 
miscellaneous substances and objects, &c. 

Part 3 embraces introduction to the Sciences. This 
presents a systematic view of nature under the va- 
rious sciences. Care is taken that the information 
given should not be a superficial view of a few uncon- 
nected na, but a chain of principles calcu- 
lated, in combination, to impress a distinct and com- 
eg a idea to the mind of the very young child. 

his volume is designed for an early reading book, 
that the scholar may be exercised in reading, and at 
the same time acquire knowledge of such euhjouts as 
his capacity will enable him to understand. It con- 
ng much useful information upon common objects of 

e. 

_ 2, CLARK’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, two parts 

in one, 63 cents. Part 1 embraces exercises for the 

slate. Part 2 embraces the priuciples of drawing and 
perspective. With but very few exceptions, children 
are tond of making efforts in drawing. Furnished with 

a black lead pencil and sheet of paper, or slate and 

pence they are delighted to scribble whatever their 

“4 suggests. Followed up methodically by the 

teacher, their infant aspirations may lead to the deve- 
lopment of much valuable talent. Illustrated by en- 
gravings. 

3. CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI 
LOSOPHY, 3 parts in one; 75c. Part lembraces laws of 
matter aud motion. Part 2embraces Mechanics. Part 
3 embraces Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 
In the treatment of the several subjects great care has 
been taken to render the language simple and intelligi- 
ble. Illustrated by wood engravings. 

4. REID & BAIN’S CHEMISMRY & ELECTRICI- 
TY, 75c. Part 1 embraces illustrations and experiments 
of the.-Chemical Phenomena of daily Life. By D. B. 
Reid, M. D., F. R. S. E. Part 2 embraces Electricity, 
statical and current. By Alexander Bain, the original 
inventor ef Electric and Telegraphic clocks. This 
work is designed to facilitate the introduction of Che- 
mistry as an elementary branch of education in schools. 
Illustrated by engravings. 

5. HAMILTON’S VEGETABLE & ANIMAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY, 75 cents. Part 1 embraces the general 
structure and functions of plants. Part 2 embraces 
the organization of animals. The object of this work 
is to unite Vegetable and Animal enseriogy: and bri 
both systems under one head, as prope:ly connect 
and ted to the mind of the student. 

6. CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. Illus 
$1. Presenting a complete view of the Animal King- 
dom as a portion of external nature. As the compo- 
sition of one of the most eminent physiologists of our 
age, it possesses an authority not attributable to such 
treatises in general. 

7. PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. Illus. 75c. 
The subject is here presented in its two aspects of in- 
teresting and important. Interesting, inasmuch as it 
exhibits the progressive conditions of the earth from 
the remotest periods, and reveals the character of the 
plants and animals which have successively adorned 
and peo-pled its surface; and important, as it deter- 
ines the position of those metals and minerals upon 
which the arts and manufactures so intimately depend. 

Teachers wishing to examine the above books, with 
reference to their adaptation as text books for their 
schools, shall be furnished with copies for that purpose 
at one-half the above retail prices. 


A. §. BARNES & Co. 





NEW SYSTEM OF PENNMANSHIP.—The Common School 

-& Writing Book, in Five Nos., by Otis G. Badlam. The peculia- 
rities of this system cousist in light lined letters for tracing, which 
roar more observativn than perfect or outline letters to be traced 
or ; in clearly illutsrating, by elements, &c., the manner of 


ablique lines, which aid in sloping and attaining e- 
Secon ne Beeman 
as ; se- 
cured by horizontal and obi! lines and ; im the exhibition 
of the most common errors &e., &. 


Vataable Mi Werks. : 
The attention of teachers Sew vee Bowy oe to the following 
valuable Text-books which have received the recommenda- 
tion from qualified judges, and are believed to be unsurpassed by 
any other works on the subjects on which they treat. 


. Adame’ Arithmetical Series. 
1—Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers ; 
being an introduction to Adams’ New Arithmetic 
“ag eee aeP™ half bound 28 
Il.—Adams’ New Arithmetic, revised edition; being a re- 
vision of Adams’ New Arithmetic, first lished 
A, eg WEEE: ancnnn<cninmuiventnaenoodl half bound 46 
Ill.—Key to the revised edition of Adams’ New Arithmetic, 
DR iidntadtns cnasnacebinbanalaeihe tamil half bound 46 


Presten’s System of Beok-Keeping, 
By Lyman PESTON. 
District School Book-Keeping, quarto. An exccllent work 
for beginners; printed on h ie demy writing paper for 31 


OUND, aa ais os ice citinbsnees <cddsccecccseccscsas sececcce 
Single Entry Book-Keeping, royal 8vo, -..-......------ aoe 
Beok-Keeping, single and double rm § enlarged and im- 

proved, royal Svo, ....:.........---- half bound, cloth sides 1 13 


McC urdy’s Geometry, 
By D. McCurpy. 
First Lessons in Geometry, 12mo. .....------- half bound 3i} 
Cisse te, do on rollers, (size 34 by 48 inches, for 30 
00. EWD aacocesncescnsee Oneness cocscaesese seeeesece 
Euclid’s Elements, or Second Lessons in Geometry, 12mo, 
half WOURM ...n cc encccnnsapocescnenccancscoqecceesese 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
S50: Foastcwrest. 8. Y._ 
MA H. NEWMAN & CO.’S LIST OF VA- 
LUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Thomson’s Table Book. Thomson’s Mental Arith- 
metic. Thomson’s Practical Arithmetic. Thomson's 
High Arithmetic. 

These Arithmetics have been published less than 
four years, and yet such is their merit in the estimation 
of practical teachers, that they have been adopted, and 
are now in use in the public schools of the cities of 
New-York,Brooklyn, Hartford, hag Bridgeport, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, troit, Syracuse, Au- 
burn. They are also in use in many of the best aca- 
demies and Schools in the various States of the Union. 
Teachers are furnished with copies of either for exa- 
mination with a view to use. 

SANDERS’ SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Comprisin 

Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 48 p . Sanders’ School 
Reader, First Book, 120 pp. Sanders’ School Reader, 
Second Book, 180 pp. Sanders’ School Reader, Third 
Book, 250 pp. Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book, 
304 pp. Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 456 pp. 
se a Spelling Book. Five Millions sold, and the 
demand pa raen| increasing. 

No series of school books, during the short period 
from their first publication, has had so wide a circula- 
tion, or been so favorably received by teachers and 
the friends of education, as Sanders’ Series af Reading 
Books. They have been officially adopted in almost 
every county in the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series of text-books. The are also extensively used in 
New-England, and in the Southwest and WesternStates. 


Wilson’s Historical Series.—Wilson’s Juvenile American History; 
Wilson’s History of the United States; Wilson’s American His- 
tory ; Wilson’s Chart of American History ; Wilson’s Outlines of 
General History, (in ——,, Wilson’s Histories have re- 
ceived the unqualified recommendation of many of the first scho- 
lars in our country. 

McElligott’s Young Analyser; McElligott's Analytical Manual ; 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader ; Gray’s lemenis of Chemistry ; 
Hitchcock’s Elements of Geology; Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 

School Singing Books.—The Young Choir; The Young Melo- 
dist; The School Singer; Flora’s Festival. The above singing 
books are by that indefatigable teacher and excellent musician, 
Wm. B. Bradbury. who has been so successful in the instruction 
of children in music. They are the best singing books published 
for use in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to publish none but the best tert books 
for Schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those published by us. Their already extensive use in every state 
of the Union is some evidence of the estimation in which they are 
held. Mark H. Newman & Henry Ivison, 








199 Broadway, New-York. 
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